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HE services which Canada can render in the 

present struggle to rid the world of Hitlerism are 
now of two kinds, and both of them are of vital im- 
portance. The first is our military and economic 
effort in support of the Allies and in the defence of 
our own territory against German domination. The 
second is the influence which we can exert upon pub- 
lic opinion in the United States. This influence is 
immensely greater than the majority of Canadians 
realize. The Americans regard us, and quite rightly, 
as being North Americans like themselves, and as 
being very largely actuated by the same motives and 
ideals as themselves. They do not look upon any 
other people anywhere on the surface of the earth as 
being quite so closely kin to themselves. They are in 
consequence much more open to receive suggestions 
and to accept examples from Canada than from any 
other country. 

They appear to have been genuinely astonished at 
the entry of Canada into the war, which indicates 
that they had a somewhat inaccurate idea of the feel- 
ings of this country in regard to foreign politics. 
They appear also to have been profoundly impressed 
by the unanimity of the Canadian Parliament in vot- 
ing for the entry. These impressions will make much 
easier the task of President Roosevelt in securing 
from Congress those modifications of the United 
States Neutrality Act without which the resources of 
that country can be of little assistance to the Allied 
cause. 

It is of the first importance that Canadians should 
continue to conduct themselves as North Americans, 
but as North Americans who by political affiliation 
and natural sympathy are profoundly concerned 
about the defence of democracy and the repulse of 
authoritarian encroachment even as far away as the 
eastern shores of the Atlantic. It is by such means 
that we shall ultimately help to convince the 
Americans that we and they alike, for all our geo- 
graphic isolation on this continent, live in a world in 
which the true isolation of any nation, however great 
and however remote, is impossible. The world will 
then be able to count upon at least the economic 
assistance of the United States in its struggle to rid 
itself of tyranny and aggression, and in the subse- 
quent task, when that struggle has ended victoriously, 
to establish a new international order, both political 
and economic, in which future struggles of a similar 
kind will be unnecessary. 


Ready For the Profiteer 


OR the purposes of the mobilization of economic 

effort Canada is in a vastly better position than 
she was in 1914. The doctrine of the right to privacy 
in business transactions was then in full vigor. It 
was even invoked in behalf of enterprises so obvi- 
ously indebted to public assistance as the tariff- 
protected industries; and any business man whose 
business involved no special governmental privileges 
considered his account book as sacred from official 
prying as his relations with his Maker. That has all 
disappeared in the quarter-century since the Kaiser 
marched into Belgium; and today the examination of 
accounts and the demand for the disclosure of busi- 
ness particulars is an every-day procedure in scores 
of government departments. We do not suggest that 
this will absolutely prevent either gross profiteering 
or gross inefficiency, but it will make both of them 
very much harder to conceal. 

The last war, the first conflict on a world scale in 
which Canada had ever been engaged, took the 
country completely by surprise, and found it — as 
indeed it found most of the other participants — 
entirely ignorant of the proper methods for dealing 
with the economic shifts which are caused by such an 
outbreak. No such difficulty attends the present con- 
flict. The best methods for governmental control of 
profits, wages, prices and every other element of the 
economic process are well understood, and public 
' opinion is ready for the use of them. It remains only 
| to see that they are applied wisely and equitably. For 
‘that purpose the names of the men in key positions in 

Mr. King’s Cabinet are a very substantial guarantee. 
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Most reassuring of all Canadian political events at 
the outbreak of the war has been the return to public 
life of the Hon. J. L. Ralston, a man of first-class 
ability and unquestioned patriotism who in a better 
regulated society would never have been given reason 
to leave the public service. Mr. Ralston’s career is one 
of exceptional interest, and we have asked Mr. Hector 
Charlesworth, a former editor of SATURDAY NIGHT 
and an old friend of the Minister, to describe it in an 
article which will be found on page five. 


Laurier and King 


OLUMNISTS and editors in Toronto and else- 

where have been busy for the last two weeks 
quoting the utterances of Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 
1914 as evidence that a truer British heart beat in 
his breast than beats in the breast of the Right Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King. The truth is that barring 
the technical constitutional difference created by the 
Statute of Westminster which unless Eire is 
grievously misinterpreting it does apparently confer 
upon the Dominions the power, and consequently the 
responsibility, of declaring their own wars — there 
is not a hand’s-breath of difference between the atti- 
tudes of the two leaders. Mr. King no more than Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier has ever thought of keeping Canada 
out of a major British war. He has never thought of 
it for the same reason that Sir Wilfrid never 
thought of it — for the reason that they knew that to 
do so would tear Confederation to pieces in twenty- 
four hours. Sir Wilfrid had the advantage of being 
able to maintain that Canada did not have to decide 
on peace or war, that she was automatically at war 
when Britain was at war, and that all she had to do 
was decide what degree of exertion she would put 
forth in the conflict. Mr. King has had to maintain, 
owing to constitutional changes largely brought 
about by Sir Robert Borden, that the Canadian 
Parliament had actually to decide between peace 
(though with another Government than his at the 
helm) and war, as well as how many troops she would 
raise and how many guns and aeroplanes she would 
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BY HAL 
OTHING proceeds according to formula any 
more. Then we had a warlike peace and now 


we have a peaceful war. 
e 

The emphasis placed on propaganda in this war 
suggests the possibility that victory will be finally 
achieved not by the biggest army but by the biggest 
story-teller. 

. 

There are various ways that one can do one’s bit 
in this non-combatant stage of the war, remarks 
Timus. For example, by not writing patriotic 
poetry. 

e 

Beginnings of the football season remind us of 
the incredible folly of mankind in forgetting that it 
can get all the rough stuff it wants without resorting 
to war. 

- 

But think of the confusion if women had charge 
of military preparation. You’d never be able to tell 
a soldier’s regiment from the shape of his hat. 

e 

Our undercover agent reports that as a result of 
the Hitler-Stalin rapprochement, the only thing red 
about local communists now is their faces. 

= 

Among the veterans of the last war eager to get 
into the present conflict, writes a correspondent, are 
the jokes. 


purchase. We do not think Sir Wilfrid would have 
behaved at all differently from Mr..King if he had 
been with us in 1939. We do not think Sir Robert 
Borden would have behaved very differently. And 
above all, we do not think that the Statute of West- 
minster has done any harm; we do not think that the 
military operations of Canada will be any less valu- 
able to the Allies or any less effective for the defence 
of the Empire for being given by a country which 
could have remained neutral rather than by one 
which had no say about being at war. 


Lessening the Strain 


R. KING, we have said, knew that a decision to 

abstain from the war would have torn Canada to 
pieces. But ne knew also that a decision to enter it 
would put a considerable strain upon the national 
unity; and no man, not even Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
could have been more solicitous than he to ensure that 
that strain should be as slight as possible. In this he 
was ably and devotedly seconded by the Right Hon. 
Ernest Lapointe, who has risked his political life in 
the effort to keep his fellow French-Canadians from 
succumbing to the lure of the isolationists, sepa- 
ratists, Laurentianists and the rest who can see no 
future for French Canada in a Dominion stretching 
from sea to sea. When Mr. King and Mr. Lapointe 
told the members of thegHouse of Commons that they 
were perfectly free to voteeagainst the declaration of 
war, but that if a majority of them did so they must 
seek another Government to carry on the nation’s 
business, they were compelling the French repre- 
sentatives to face the realities of the situation as no 
other method could have done, with the result that 
only three Quebec members spoke, and only two 
voted, against the declaration. It is simply impos- 
sible to exaggerate the importance of this achieve- 
ment; and if the spirit of Sir Wilfrid Laurier was 
haunting Parliament Hill it must have felt that here 
was indeed a proof that the example which he set and 
the injunctions which he gave for preserving the 
unity of his beloved Canada have been fully justified. 


NG SHOW 


FRANK 


The French High Command's strategy in con- 
nection with the Siegfried Line seems to be based 
upon the conviction that where there’s a wall there’s 
a way. 

o 

First Citizen: “Smith is a man of strong char- 
acter”. 

Second Citizen: “How so?” 

First Citizen: “He tunes out the war news an- 
nouncements.” 

e 

Looking the whole world over, Oscar has reached 
the conclusion that the best you can expect of human 
nature is the worst. 

2 

One unexpected advantage of listening to radio 
quiz programs is that parents are now much better 
equipped to answer Junior. 

e 

And you will know it is Utopia, too, because man 

will have devised self-filling coal bins. 
e 

And then there is the story of the convict who 
asked the prison librarian if he had any escape liter- 
ature. 

s 

Esther says she wondered why she was having 
so much difficulty in plotting the advances of Ger- 
many in Poland until she discovered that the map 
she was using was one of North America. 







By MARGARET LAWRENCE 
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CANADA'S MOST IMPORTANT contribution, 
during the early period of the war at least, will 
be the supplying of essential equipment to 
Great Britain. Today the vision of those men 
who looked ahead is bearing fruit and already 
army aircraft are coming from the production 
lines of Canadian factories. These photographs, 
made at the plant of the National Steel Car 
Company at Malton Airport, are representative 
of the progress made to date. LEFT, a Lysander 
Army co-operation model just off the line is 
being tuned up for a height test and is about 
to undergo a grilling which will reveal any 
defects. RIGHT, veteran test pilots Leigh 
Capreol and Larry Wray study the plane's chart 
before taking off for the tests. —pyotos by “Jay.” 





A word must be said also for the admirable 
language and conduct of Dr. Manion. Nothing that 
he has done since he took the leadership of the Oppo- 
sition has given more ground for hoping that he is of 
the stuff from which the men are made who really 
count in our political life. 


How to Win the War 


HE most valuable service that a journal of dis- 

cussion and comment such as SATURDAY NIGHT can 
perform in time of war is, we conceive, to strengthen 
the public confidence in the policies and methods of 
the government in so far as these are worthy of confi- 
dence, and to seek by suggestion and proposal, but not 
by vehement criticism, to amend them when they are 
not. We do not think that much is to be gained 
by permitting either editors, contributors or cor- 
respondents to use up much space telling the govern- 
ment how to run its war. We are aware that that has 
always been a favorite amusement of the Canadian 
press in previous wars and will probably be so again 
in this one. But the trouble about war is that it 
involves a tremendous amount of secrecy, with the 
result that nobody except the government really 
knows what the government’s problems are; and for 
people who do not know what the problems are to 
discuss what should be done about them has always 
seemed to us rather futile. 

There is however one thing about which we may 
occasionally feel ourselves to be better informed even 
than the government, and that is the state of mind 
and feeling of the Canadian people, or at least of 
that very representative section of them with which 
SATURDAY NIGHT comes in contact its friends and 
readers. If we ever feel that the government is mis- 
interpreting that state we shall do our best to set it 
right. It will, we think, be misinterpreting the mind 
of the Canadian people if it does not promptly apply 
a very considerable measure of control of the eco- 
nomic life of the Dominion, to the extent of directing 
both labor and capital into the channels where they 
will work most effectively for the common good 
Regimentation by our own elected rulers for three or 
four years will not be an evil if it saves us from 
regimentation by Nazi gauleiters or Russian com- 
missars for the rest of our lives. 


Government and Parliament 


T NOW appears that the Canadian Government’s 

careful abstention from any declaration of a state 
of war was due, not to a desire to enjoy the benefits of 
neutrality under the United States laws regarding 
treatment of belligerents, but to the determination of 
the Government that the act of putting Canada into 
a state of war should be performed by Parliament. 
There are weighty reasons of domestic policy for this 
technical precaution, and we can see no grave objec- 
tion to it in view of the fact that there was no par- 
ticular need for haste and that almost everything in 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Ottawa, S nday 


Parliament Hill is 


+. clock in the tower of nt i 
beginning its long slow striking of midnight and 


for a second we stand between one day and anothet 
day. The week is over and the Parliament of Canada 
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On Thursday afternoon Parliament assembled 
Within a few St members had answered their 
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Ottawa from the farthest points of Canada on time 
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é A eople who twisted their 
is 1 said, “If they would only do something.’ 
wires me in from the odd corners of Canada 


SATURDAY 


a Great 


NIGHT 


BY MARGARET LAWRENCE 


asking whether or not we were at war. Not to men- 
tion the messages offering services. The telegrams 
and the letters piled high on government desks and 
the members looked at their piles. But the twisting 
of hands and the sending of wires, they knew, as we 
all know, were signs of anguish. And they them- 
elves knew all about such anguish, and more than 
anyone else could know, because in these fateful days, 
as more than one newspaper man has called them, 
civing full meaning to the word, our representatives 
have paid the price of office. 

i wished that all of Canada could have sat in the 
valleries of the House and have seen the faces of the 
Prime Minister and his cabinet, and the faces of all 
the members. I wished that every one of us could 
have been in the presence of that suffering. It was 
suffering. Never in hospitals where men and women 
and little children are in pain have I felt pain as it 
was to be felt by anyone sensitive to feeling, as I felt 
it in the House of Commons this week. Never in any 
church have I felt the same humility of spirit. Ina 
world which has not yet outgrown war, in a world 
crying for wisdom in human affairs, our members sat 
very much aware of the fateful meaning of what they 
had to do in the names of their constituencies. 


Guarding Canada’s Safety 


They had to commit young Canada to war fora 
second time within a quarter of a century. They could 
not do it quickly; they could not do it emotionally. 
Though for a long time now, as they knew, as we all 
have known, we have been in the midst of a war of 
minds, the guns in troubled Europe had just begun to 
sound and Canada had to decide whether she was 
isolated in America or part of a world torn again by 
forces so deeply instinctive to the race they are 
hardly to be comprehended by the mind. War and its 
philosophy; peace and its philosophy; the fate of 
war; the hope of peace; all these had to resolve 
themselves in the minds of these representatives of 
us who, human as we are ourselves, sat stunned, as it 
seemed to us watching and waiting, by the gravity of 
their own decisions. 

When the Prime Minister stood in his place to 


Russian View of Nazis 


BY G. RYKLIN 


1 d we confess that we should 
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A GROUP of Russian peasants, having a petition 
to present to the lord of the soil, were awaiting 


him in an ante-room in which there was a parrot in 
“a cage 

They gazed admiringly and curiously at this mys- 
terious bird, passing various remarks. Suddenly the 
parrot shrieked “Imbecile!” The frightened peas- 
ants instantly bowed with the deepest humility, say 
ing, “Your pardon, Excell 
were a bird” 


ency, we thought that you 


Even the best of parrots has but a meagre vocabu 
lary. There are on our planet also some human 
beings whe have very few words at their disposal. 
The lexicon of the Fascist, for example, is not much 
better or more extensive than that of a parrot. Read 
ing the reports of the speeches of any of the leaders 
of the Third Reich one may be forgiven for saying: 
“Your pardon, Excellency, we thought that you were 

a human being.’ 


[' IS speech above everything else that distin 
guishes the human being from the animal, and 
the cultured human being is distinguished from the 
savage by the wealth of his vocabulary. Savages 
are not in the habit of conversing about the beauty 
of the world, love, music, art or the history of human 
culture. But it does not require many words to hit 
one’s fellow-man over the head with a club, to roast 


him and to breakfast with good appetite on his flesh. 

The contemporary cannibals of Central Europe, 
as is universally known, are very poor in their com- 
mand of words. Quite recently they elaborated and 
printed for mass distribution a German-Polish 
dictionary. 

Dictionaries are usually published for the cultural 
rapprochement of peoples, for the closer intercourse 
of one nation with another. A German-Polish dic- 
tionary, a nalve person would suppose, might be pub- 
lished to assist a German visiting Poland to become 
tamiliar with the country, its history, literature, art, 


ge in fact this dictionary, as we learn from the 
English paper, the News-Chronicle, is dedicated 
to the use of German soldiers, and is filled with such 
phrases as: 

“Stop! Don’t move!” 

“Hands up, or I’ll shoot!” 

“Tell the truth or I'll shoot you and burn your 
home!” 

“Feed our horses and wash our linen.” 

This is about the whole range of the words the 
Fascists employ in their intercourse with the sur- 
rounding world. 

Some day historians, philologists and other 
scientists will find this dictionary in the archives, 
and on the strength of it will be able to write theses 
concerning the cultural level of the leaders of Nazi 
Germany : 

There was a time when Germany spoke with the 
tongue of a Marx, an Engels, a Goethe, a Schiller, a 
Heine Wonderful scientific works were written 
in the German language, great poems, noble songs. 
In those efforts Germany was exhibited to the world 
asa land of lofty human thought, of rich culture. 

But that land has been temporarily pushed back 
to the level of the cannibals. The language of its 
press and of its dictionaries is now: “Stop! Don’t 
move! Hands up! I'll shoot!” 

This is about all that the Fascist cannibal is able 
to emit. 

Your pardon, Excellency, we do not think you are 
a human being. 


speak he looked up at the galleries. Lined along the 
grey stone walls were many young men and in the 
chairs were older men and women, and also many 
young women. He looked, it seemed to me, for a long 
time, though likely it was a very short time. His 
cabinet sitting around him looked up too and for a 
time there was a hush in the House. He began quietly 
as he always does. Mr. King in speaking always 
seems to have to deal with shyness in himself; he 
hesitates as if overwhelmingly conscious, suddenly, of 
responsibility. It makes him scrupulously careful in 
his statements, and protective, not protective so much 
ol himself and his associates, as of the issues in- 
volved. He is a man who, judged by his speeches, 
fears that deadly ease of statement so common to us 
all: who all his life has guarded his tongue, and who 
believes that the safety of Canada and its unity must 
be cherished by governments capable of infinite 
understanding of sectional problems and very slow to 
arrive at fixed doctrines. 

About Confederation he has faith close in its 
depth to religious faith; and confederation to him, 
anyone listening to him carefully is bound to con- 
clude, is not a mere Canadian but a world faith. In 
confederation lies the secret of human government 
all the world over. 

He traced the steps by which we had come to the 
breakdown. He made no apology for making us hear 
again what we already had heard. He said we had to 
be sure in our own minds that we were not a war- 
like people that we did not accept war naturally 
and inevitably as some people did — that we must 
arrive at our decision carefully. Because an unwar- 
like people going to war must go only out of convic- 
tion. And he said over and over again that we were 
free to make that decision ourselves, for though the 
Government had made its decision we were still free 
to get another Government if we so decided. Then he 
traced the steps by which he and his colleagues had 
come to their stand. It was a conviction, he said, of 
right and wrong; that there are some laws which 
must not be broken in international life and which 
must be protected in their principle by the utmost 
sacrifice; for without them life in this world will be 
unbearable for any human being anywhere. 


Voices in Ourselves 


It was a long speech and what is written above is 
only its text. The sun was high above the Parliament 
buildings when he began. Its rays came through the 
western windows after awhile and touched the grey 
stone of the walls with almost mystic light. The sun 
shone as it slanted towards the night, and we were 
gathered in a great hall to talk of war. We sat un- 
moving in our seats; every word coming from a 
ventle hesitant voice reached us and entered into our 
hearts. It was late in the night before he finished 
and around him no Minister moved and no member of 
Parliament. When it was over and the discussion had 
begun the House relaxed a little. We knew that all 
the shadings of opinion would be aired. That is the 





NIGHTS 


YITH the night and the long sleeping I am familiar, 
\\ But not with this night which has come down upon 

my years; 
There is no sleep with hunger and the body shaking 
With lancet cold which can numb everything but my 

fears. 
There is a night and a long sleeping I could welcome 
And with it no need to think of a dawn of tears. 

GILEAN DOUGLAS. 

eee 
democratic principle. We knew also what they would 
be. We had thought them all over ourselves. They 
are not hard to think of. There has been plenty of 
talk about them everywhere. Every action may be 
surveyed from many different angles and positions. 
And theories are exciting companions to the mind 
until in the fierceness of reality men and women 
come to grips with the instincts of the race. We 
listened to all the theories; we heard men lay bare 
the struggles of their minds; we saw the pull and the 
tug; the wish to run; the desire to dodge; and the 
weary tendency to sit down and cry. We realized all 
these voices spoke for voices in ourselves. 


No Word of Fear or Anger 


And below all these voices and above them and 
around them in Parliament as in ourselves there 
came one sound — the reality of human historic ex- 
perience the struggle between good and evil. And 
the strange strength we find when we come to reality 
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BRITAIN’'S NEW ARMY at work and at play. 
Members of the “militia” the first citizens to be 
called under the compulsory training regula- 
tions have already settled down to Army life. 


LEFT, members of the Queen's Own Royal West 
Kent Regiment have organized a swing band 
under the title of “Boomps-a-Daisy Boys" to 
entertain the troops in their off hours. RIGHT, 
not Army tight-rope walkers, but Territorial 
Engineers being taught to carry equipment 
across a hastily erected box girder bridge. 





whatever it may be. That strength rose up in Par- 
liament. “It should not be but it is and as it is 
we take it.” And not one human being in that great 
hall but realized what strength was being asked by 
this decision from every man, woman and child in 
this Dominion. 

Not once in all the hours between Thursday after- 
noon and Saturday night was there a word spoken in 
our Parliament which came out of fear or out of 
anger. Neither was there any despair. Nor any least 
sign of bravado. Nobody made speeches against the 
enemy for the sake of whipping up the spirit. We 
are a people who do none of these things officially. 
What we do we do with a matter-of-fact simplicity 
and in faithfulness to an instinct so deep that words 
cannot reach it. 

e e 
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(Continued from Page One) 


the way of preparation for the ultimate belligerent 
effort was capable of being done, and was done, just 
as well for a few days without a declaration of war as 
it could have been with one. 

Nobody, we presume, doubts the power of the 
Dominion Government to put Canada into a state of 
war without the assistance of Parliament, if the 
occasion for doing so should arise. There is, how- 
ever, one distinction between a declaration of war by 
Parliament and a declaration of war by the Govern- 
ment, which probably had quite an influence upon 
Mr. King’s decision. Canada is a British dominion, 
and it might be supposed, both by outsiders and by 
some of our own people, that a declaration of war by 
the Government was made at the instance, or even 
upon the instructions, of the British Government. 
Nobody could have any such idea about a declaration 
of war made by the Canadian Parliament. The mem- 
bers of both the House of Commons and the Senate 
were entirely free to vote as they liked; none of them 
had received any instructions from Downing Street or 
anywhere else. They could have voted for neutrality, 
for the Government had done nothing to make that 
step impossible or even difficult. They actually voted 
for war, with a unanimity which can hardly fail to 
make an impression in many different quarters. 

It is true, also, that by this means the Government 
avoids a certain measure of responsibility for the act, 
which it will always be able in future to describe as 
the act of Parliament rather than of itself. We regard 
this distinction as highly technical. It is the Govern- 
ment, not Parliament, which possesses the infor- 
mation necessary to the formation of a judgment as 
to whether war should be declared or not. It was the 
Government which proposed to Parliament that war 
should be declared. It is the Government which 
would have been forced to resign if Parliament, after 
hearing its recommendations, had refused to vote for 
war. There are situations in which the private mem- 
ber of Parliament is obliged to accept unquestion- 
ingly the decisions of the Government as to what 
course of action is in the public interest, and the 
outbreak of a war is very decidedly one of them. 

And yet perhaps we should not exaggerate the 
freedom of action even of Prime Ministers. Par- 
liament voted for war at Mr. King’s bidding; but 
Mr. King bade it vote for war because he knew that 
in the circumstances the Canadian people would not 
tolerate anything else. The Dail of Eire will ap- 
parently vote for neutrality at Mr. de Valera’s bid- 
ding; but Mr. de Valera may have bidden it to vote 
for neutrality because he knew that the Irish people 
would not tolerate anything else. The people really do 
quite a lot of governing, in an indirect way, in 
democracies such as ours. In Germany, apparently, 
they prefer not to. 
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Why I am Enlisting for This New War 


BY A NEW CANADIAN 


OR centuries my people and the Polish people 

have hated, fought and persecuted each other. 
Since I have made Canada my home these old 
national hates, ambitions, cruelties have become 
distant and unreal. Not that I have come to love the 
Poles or the policies of their Government. I have 
had little sympathy for Polish “hard-boiled realism,” 
which asserted itself in such an ugly way during the 
Munich crisis of only a year ago, and for the perse- 
cution of their own minorities which the Poles have 
undoubtedly practised. 

I would not volunteer to spill a drop of my blood 
to save the Poles, even though I have a sneaking 
admiration for the desperate bravery with which 
they have always fought for their freedom against 
my own people, even as they are fighting against 
Hitler today. 


WO years ago I would not have dreamt of volun- 

teering to fight for any cause. 

I belong to a generation of younger men who 
grew up to believe that the last war really ended all 
wars, that men could never be so childish or so 
insane as to destroy themselves in war again. 

I shared the universal dislike of intelligent people 
for the Treaty of Versailles, not because it was too 
harsh, but because it seemed unwise and accom- 
panied by much hypocrisy. 

I had considerable sympathy for the plight of the 
German people and remained critical of the policies 
of successive French and British governments for 
their lack of imagination and initiative in helping 
solve Europe’s problems, their failure to lead in 
negotiations for peaceful adjustments. I was a strong 
proponent of the policy of collective security and 
criticised the governments of the great democracies 
for their ‘‘weak-kneed” support of that policy and 
their undemocratic, subterranean diplomatic pro- 
cedure. And yet, with all that, when the catastrophe 
at last arrives I find myself faced with no other 
alternative but to volunteer to fight. Why? 


IMPLY because there comes a time in the life of 
society when it is far easier to face complete 
extinction and forgetfulness than to face the cer- 
tainty of life in the misery of servitude, economic 





ON THE JOB. Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill goes back to the post of First Lord of the Admiralty, the 
same position which he occupied on the outbreak of hostilities in 1914. He has been one of the bitterest 
critics of the growing power of Hitlerism and his prophecies had an uncanny way of turning into facts. 


and social chaos, disintegration, suspicion, lying and 
hatred. 

The continued success of Hitler made inescapable 
this latter alternative. 

I hate all this pompous talk about saving de- 
mocracy and civilization that some of us love to 
indulge in. 
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Conscription 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


. THE very large number of my friends who 
have in the past week expressed to me their re- 
gret that Canada is entering this tremendous 
struggle upon the basis of voluntary enlistment 
rather than conscription, I have been able to give 
no better answer than to suggest that they should 
read the chapter entitled “Conscription” in the 
second volume of the “Memoirs” of Sir Robert Bor- 
den. From that chapter it is possible to form an 
idea of the very exceptional reasons which led to 
the adoption of Conscription in 1917, of the founda- 
tion which was thereby laid for the subsequent de- 
velopments of national disunity, and of the error 
or miscalculation under which Sir Robert was labor- 
ing when he embarked upon the policy. 

It was Sir Robert’s belief, early in 1917, that Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier would lend his support to the policy 
of Conscription, and would be able to secure the ac- 
ceptance of that policy by the French-Canadians of 
Quebec. He retained the second of these beliefs to 
the day of his death. In the “Memoirs” he says: “Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier was then in his seventy-eighth year. 
If he had been ten or fifteen years younger, I am 
confident that he would have entered the proposed 
coalition. He held an unrivalled position in the 
affection and reverence of the French-Canadians; 
and he was convinced that he would lose this pre- 
eminence if he should commit himself to a policy of 
compulsory military service. I am convinced that he 
under-rated his influence and that Quebec would 
have followed where he led.” 

Sir Robert was entitled to his opinion, but it is 
difficult to believe that he was a better judge of 
the condition of opinion in Quebec, and of the in- 
fluence of Sir Wilfrid Laurier in that province, than 
Sir Wilfrid himself. It has to be remembered that 
Sir Robert had very little to do with the Quebec part 
of the general election of 1911, and probably thought 
that the return of 27 Conservatives and Nationalists 
in that province was due to the campaign of him- 
self and his associates against the Reciprocity pro- 
posals of the Libera! party; whereas Sir Wilfrid 
knew that it was actually due almost entirely to the 
Bourassa campaign against Sir Wilfrid’s ‘“Imperial- 
ism,” and indicated a very definite limit to the ex- 
tent to which Sir Wilfrid could influence his 
province in this one matter of participation, or 
preparation for participation, in war outside of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


1939 Is Not 1917 


But if Sir Wilfrid was justified in assuming In 
1917 that even he himself could not induce Quebec 
to “follow where he led” in the matter of Conscrip- 
tion, how vastly greater are the reasons for suppos- 
ing that no political leader, and perhaps also no 
religious leader, could induce Quebec to accept Con- 
scription at the present time. It must be remem- 
bered that in 1917 the War was drawing towards 
the end of its third year, that four divisions of Can- 
adian troops were already in the field in France, and 
that the compelling reason for adopting Conscrip- 
tion was the fear that voluntary enlistment which 
had deen very badly mismanaged in Quebec under 
Sir Sam Hughes—would fail to produce the neces- 
sary reinforcements to keep these divisions at their 
proper strength. Moreover, the Americans, who 
had only just entered the War after two years of the 
most ardent professions of isolationism, had entered 
it with great vigor and with a policy of compulsory 
service right at the beginning. Today there’ is no 
Canadian army as yet at the front, and owing to 
the extraordinarily fortified character of the eastern 
frontier of France, it is far from certain that Allied 
policy will call for the sending of any large forces to 
that scene of operations; while the United States 
is still neutral, and, so far as public utterances are 
concerned, is for the moment more determinedly 
isolationist than ever—an attitude which cannot fail 
to stimulate isolationist tendencies in any parts of 
Canada where the public are already inclined to 
them. 


Nobody can doubt that in a modern war Conscrip- 
tion is both the fairest and most effective means of 
bringing into play the full military and economic 
energies of the nation. But Conscription can only 
be employed effectually in countries where there 


is either no important dissident minority, or where 
such minorities are kept from protest and resistance 
by an extremely repressive, autocratic government. 
The whole principle of Conscription is repugnant to 
the French-Canadians, and would continue to be so 
even in a war towards which they were entirely 
sympathetic, because they are conscious of being 
always a minority in the Dominion, and therefore 
liable to be called upon to serve in conflicts in which 
they feel themselves much less interested than the 
majority. 

Advocates of Conscription in Canada today ap- 
pear to forget that no attempt was made to impose 
Conscription upon Ireland during the last war, al- 
though that country was then a part of the same 
political entity as Great Britain. Presumably no 
such division of a single political territory into areas 
subject to Conscription and areas not so subject 
would be possible in Canada; but the considerations 
which led to it in the case of Ireland are almost 
as forcible in this country. 


Statesmen Deal With Facts 


It is quite as useless to criticize the attitude of 
Quebec towards the war in 1939 as it is to criticize 
the attitude of Southern Ireland towards the War 
in 1914-18. Such things may be proper subjects for 
moral judgments by public speakers and newspape! 
editors in places where such moral judgments are 
popular; but to the statesman and the politician 
they are merely cold, hard facts which have to be 
taken into consideration in the formation of policies. 
The cleavage of opinion between Southern Ireland 
and the rest of the United Kingdom was so pro- 
nounced that it had ultimately to be recognized by 
the establishment of Southern Ireland as an in- 
dependent political entity—-so independent that at 
the moment of writing it is a neutral in a war in 
which the United Kingdom is a belligerent. Such 
political separation was unfortunate enough even 
in the case of Ireland, which is at least a separate 
island from England and Scotland. It would be a 
disaster, both to Canada and to the British Com- 
monwealth, if it became necessary in the case of 
Quebec. Conscription in 1917, whether or not we 
regard it as having been necessary at that time, 
was unquestionably a major factor in the promotion 
of the separatist tendencies which have since been 
visible in Quebec, and the application of Conscrip- 
tion there in 1939 could not fail to accentuate those 
tendencies. 

Those of us whose chief desire it is to see Canada 
continue to exist as a strong and coherent political 
unity have to recognize that, in order to attain that 
end, we have occasionally to sacrifice other purposes 
which may seem to us to be important; but unless 
they are more important than the preservation of 
Canadian unity, we must not hesitate to sacrifice 
them. 

Those who are most entitled to our sympathy on 
account of the impossibility of Conscription in Can- 
ada at the present time are the young men who 
would be relieved by Conscription of the necessity 
of making up their own minds as to what is their 
duty in the circumstances. The problem set before 
each one of these is very grave, and the State has 
to abstain from offering him any aid in the solution 
of it. But this is part of the price that we have to 
pay for our relative—though only relative—-security 
If we had an enemy within a couple of hundred 
miles of our coasts, or across an imaginary boundary 
line running through our prairies and mountains, 
it would doubtless be easy enough to secure general 
consent for compulsory military service. But few 
Canadians would be willing to accept that condition 
even for the sake of the national unity which it 
tends to bring about. 


I do not believe another bout of blood-letting is 
going to help democracy and I am not sure our so- 
called civilization is worth saving. There are many 
thousands of Canadians both New and Old who are 
not altogether certain that our type of democracy 
has been doing the best possible job even in a 
country that enjoys such tremendous natural ad- 
vantages as Canada does enjoy; and as for civili- 
zation that was pretty well wrecked in the last 
great war and it has shown little signs of recovery 
since. 

I own frankly that the words Democracy and 
Civilization sound like badly worn platitudes in my 
ears and inspire in me not a jot of the kind of 
devotion that would make me wish to fight or die 
for either. 


.. issue seems much more simple and real to me. 
- For thousands of years, with great difficulty and 
at the price of many sacrifices, the human race has 
been struggling in one general direction: away from 
bondage and towards freedom. Away from the bond- 
age of tyrants, of kings, of aristocracies, of priests, 
of hunger, of fear, of cruelty; the sort of bondage 
that made life miserable for the vast majority and 
gave arbitrary powers to the negligible minority. 
Only as, inch by inch, humanity struggled and de- 
feated bondage, and replaced arbitrary powers and 
tyrannies by the sanctions and laws worked out by 
intelligence, compromise and consent, did men begin 
to rise to the conscious enjoyment of life, to the 
realization of the richness and grandeur of nature, 
the beauties of freedom, the importance and power of 
mind. All these discoveries have multiplied only so 
recently we have begun to enjoy them so few 
decades ago so much has yet to be done along this 
path there are yet so many freedoms to win, so 
much beauty and wealth and power to share more 
equitably among the millions of this earth. 

And now we are faced with the possibility that 
the whole of this process shall be stopped. An evil, 
reactionary force is attempting again to enslave us 
again we are to be at the mercy of tyranny, of 
suspicion, hate, cruflity if Hitlerism is victorious 
and spreads 


TTEMPTS are made to represent this Hitler war 

as a war of justice for the German nation who have 
been denied “living space.”” What rot! The German 
worker was not conscious of suffocation any more or 
any less than the happy and intelligent workers and 
peasants of Sweden, Denmark, Finland, until the lies 
and ambitions of a single man bedevilled a fraction 
of the German people into believing that they did not 
have as much as they ought to have at the expense of 
other peaceful peoples; until the people of Germany 
were forced to give up freedom, food, life itself to 
serve the will of one megalomaniac and build up a 
ruthless machine of hatred, suspicion and destruction 
which threatens the whole world. 

Attempts are made to represent this Hitler war as 
a war against capitalism—especially now that Hitler 
and Stalin have suddenly become friends. What 
friends the working masses of the world have in 
Stalin! Stalin who exterminated one by one all the 
genuine Communist leaders to satisfy his lust for 
power on the pretext that they were plotting an 
alliance with Fascism, and then, when a word from 
him to the effect that he would throw the whole 
weight of the great resources of the U.S.S.R. against 
Hitler could have prevented this war, he chose to do 
the one thing that would encourage Hitler to make 
war, and thus shares with Hitler to the fullest extent 
the blame for this world catastrophe. He did it to 
save his tottering tyranny over the working masses 
of Russia. He did not hesitate a moment to condemn 
to death millions of workers and peasants all over the 
world. This is not merely a Hitler-made war to an 
equal extent it is a Stalin-made war. The forces of 
reaction that must be destroyed are equally repre 
sented by Hitler and Stalin. 


WOULD have preferred to fight this evil by peace- 

ful means, by education, by passive resistance, 
sabotage, propaganda, everything short of murderous 
war. But now that the die is cast, every ounce of 
dissension, of non-co-operation, of indecision, among 
all those of us who hate slavery an@ the bondage 
which Hitler and Stalin are trying to impose upon 
the world, can only help their victory, can only 
increase the number of their victims. 

Only if every one of us throws himself com 
pletely into the struggle and is prepared to do his all, 
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can the downfall of these two tyrants be assured 
with the minimum of loss of innocent lives. 

Only then will we be set free again to build what- 
ever form of society we wish, under whatever leader 
ship we choose—-always remembering the lesson that 
Hitler and Stalin have taught us for all time: that 
gangster methods, torture, murder, arson, falsehood. 
can never be the agents of social progress, that they 
can only lead to the biggest gangster seizing the 
machine and enslaving society. Whether we want to 
build Communism, Socialism or Christian brother- 
hood we must always retain some control over our 
leaders, and they can only be chosen for leaders if 
they show humanness and kindness, and respect for 
the sanctity of the individual. If we learn even this 
much from the experience of the past twenty-five 
years, if we destroy the leadership of Hitler and 
Stalin, this war will be worth while and the world 
may breathe again. 
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Appointed: 


CHARLES F,. W. Burns, to the Board 
of Governors of the University of 
Toronto Said Ontario Premier 
Mitchell F. Hep- 
burn in announc- 
ing the = appoint- 
ment: “The gov- 
ernment is” very 
pleased to be abie 
to make this 
appointment. Mr 
Burns has won a 
deservedly 
outstanding place 


in the business 
world ofthis 
province. He 1S 


young and enthusiastic, a keen stu- 
dent of educational matters. The 
importance of youth in a position of 
this kind is now well recognized and 
I am certain that Mr. Burns will more 
than measure up to the confidence 
we have placed in him” 

Son of H. D. Burns, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia, Charles F. W. Burns is 32, a 
member of the brokerage firm of 
Burns Bros. & Denton, Limited, 
Toronto. For 2 years he attended the 
University with the governing ad- 
ministration of which he will now be 


entrusted 


Opposed: 


PAUL GOUIN, leader of Quebec’s 
Action Liberale Nationale Party, ‘‘to 
iny participation in the Empire's 
wars Younger son of Sir Lomer 
;ouin, long-time Minister of Justice 
it Ottawa, Paul Gouin last week ad- 
dressed a crowd of some 1,000 people 
in Maisonneuve Market, Montreal 
Outside the hall, hundreds more 
thered to listen to the speech 
through loud speakers. 

Gouin had this to say of Canada’s 
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participation in the current European 
war: “I refuse to accept this inept 
theory that when Britain is at war, 
Canada is also at war. I think that 
the surest way to stop wars is to 
force all those—ministers and mem- 
bers of parliament—who lead nations 
into it right into the front line 
trenches!” On conscription: ‘We 
oppose the recruiting of youths, not 
only French-Canadians, but also our 
English - speaking fellow _ citizens. 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King, Jus- 
tice Minister Lapointe, and Dr. Man- 
ion, Leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons, all have _ said 
there would be no conscription. But 
Sir Robert Borden, Prime Minister 
at the time, said the same thing in 
1914. You'll be told there will be no 
conscription, but that’s the old story. 
Don’t forget, too, that it was Union 
Government that introduced conscrip- 
tion in 1917 and I see now, by the pa- 
pers, that there is talk of another Un- 
ion Government in Ottawa. Beware!” 
Causes of the war: ... “the diabolical 
machinations of international fi- 
nance.” Final plea: “I would like this 
huge meeting to be an unequivocal 
warning to the Members at Ottawa 
that they should know that Quebec 
is against all military participation in 
wars of Empire. We don’t want that 
tragic adventure of 1914-1918 re- 
peated again.” 

Mr. Gouin was firm in his convic- 
tion that no one in Canada should be 
drafted to fight outside the Domin- 
ion, that Canada should, however, 
show “active sympathy” for Britain 
and facilitate enlistment in the Im- 
perial Army. Deliveries to Britain 
should be on a C.O.D. basis, in English 
bottoms. French-Canadians were 
ready to defend ‘our territory” but 
“any other means will meet with our 
determined resistance.” 


Granted: 


To MAJOR-GENERAL L. R. LAFLECHE, 
Canadian Deputy Minister of Na- 
tional Defence, extended sick leave. 
3rought about by unremitting atten- 
tion to the work of the Department, 
ill health last week compelled Major- 
General LaFleche to vacate his desk 
and imperative orders from his 
physicians will probably keep him 
absent for several months. 

Appointed Act- 
ing Deputy Minis- 
ters in the Major- 
General’s absence 
were LIEvT.-COL. 
DESROSIERS, _ vice- 
president of Im- 
perial Tobacco Co., 
and COLONEL KEL- 
LOGG SINCLAIR 
MACLACHLAN, gen- 
eral manager and 
director of Fraser 
Companies, Ltd., 
president and di- 
: rector of the 
Restigouche Co., Ltd. Lieut.-Col. Des- 
Rosiers served with distinction in the 
Great War, was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Order, commanded 
the 163rd Battalion in garrison at 
Bermuda and served with the 22nd 
(French-Canadian) Battalion. Dur- 


Col. Maclachlan 
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PAUL GOUIN 
(See “Opposed” col. 1) 


ing the Great War, Colonel Maclach- 
lan was supervisor of the production 
and distribution of explosives for the 
Imperial Munitions Board. 


Tagged: 


ARTIE SHAW, crown prince of swing 
and idol of the jitterbugs, with a 
summons at Fort Erie, Ont., by Car- 
lyle Teck Smith. 
It seems that Mr. 
Smith had en- 
gaged the maestro 
of jive to play at 
Crystal Beach on 
Labor Day, which 
was the official 
closing date of the 
amusement centre, 
and the rug cut- 
ters, some 1,500 
strong, clustered 
around like 
swarming bees. Everything was 
strictly on the up and up until mid- 
night when Shaw and Smith could 
not reach an agreement about the 
terms of payment and so the swing 
master led his band—right off the 
stand. All 1,500 swing fans went ber- 
serk, windows were broken, furniture 
was smashed and finally the police 
were called to restore order. 

So last week as Artie Shaw was 
passing through Fort Erie, Ont., en 
route to Cleveland from the Canadian 
National Exhibition at Toronto, Car- 
lyle Teck Smith with a flourish pre- 
sented him with a summons asking 
$5,000 for breach of contract, $5,000 
for loss of money due to the depart- 
ure of patrons and including, for good 
measure, a slander complaint. 





Correction: 


Last week this space, in recording 
the incident of Dr. Erich Windels, 
German Consul in Canada, and his 
statement on the torpedoing of Can- 
adian shipping, credited the story to 
Ralph Allen, staff writer on the To- 
ronto Globe and Mail, rather than to 
Harold Dingman, Ottawa correspond- 
ent of that paper. We have been 
firmly but courteously reminded that 
while the mistake was “undoubtedly 
unintentional” it was, nevertheless, 
“incomprehensible” and we_ hereby 
hasten to correct it. 
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¢ M.P.’s Confident 


BY R. WwW. 


THYAKING it all in all, members of 

Canada’s wartime Parliament are 
returning to their homes this week 
reassured and confident. 

They arrived last week under a 
cloud of doubt; doubt as to how far 
the short momentous session ahead 
was going to reflect unity or disrup- 
tion in the nation; doubt as to where 
the Government itself stood; and in 
some quarters doubt of the compet- 
ence of the Government to carry out 
the task ahead. 

All three causes of nervousness have 
been swept aside. The tiny dissenting 
group-—so small that it couldn’t even 
muster a sufficient number to demand 
a recorded vote on the issue of peace 
or war--was swamped under a wave 
of unanimity which threw the total 
resources of Canada into the struggle 
ahead. Those who can remember the 
days of 1914 recall that there was no 
such show of unity at the beginning 
of the last war, despite the wave 
of patriotic hysteria sweeping sec- 
tions of the country. 

These same veterans of Parliament 
recall another factor important to re- 
member. The Parliament of 1914 
heard complaints from all quarters 
that Sir Robert Borden and his Gov- 
ernment were not moving fast enough, 
not organizing Canada to win the war. 

To those who have sat in the gal- 
leries of the House of Commons and 
have talked with groups in the cor- 
ridors during this past eventful week 
those cries ring familiarly. 


(SANADA took a whole week to de- 
clare war. There are those who 
believe that such delay was unneces- 
sary. There are others who believe 
the declaration when it did come was 
unnecessary. The answer to both these 
criticisms is obvious. If the Govern- 
ment felt that these things should 
be done in order, and in keeping with 
a pledge to the country, it has made 
no whit of difference to the organiza- 
tion of Canada’s war machine. 
That such a war machine is rolling, 


BALDWIN 


slowly perhaps but with perfect 
smoothness, has been apparent for 
some days to those in the capital. 
Orders-in-council tabled in the House, 
show that precautions and provisions 
which in 1914-18 were not taken until 
months, in some cases years, after 
the opening of the war, are already 
operating. Ottawa is, in fact, a re- 
assuring place for those who are or 
were fearful of inaction. 

But it is only a beginning. The 
$100,000,000 voted by Parliament is 
only a flea-bite in the vast appropria- 
tions that will follow before the show 
is over. A war-time Price and Trade 
Board has been set up picked from 
the front ranks of the civil service. 
Its powers as well as its personnel 
are likely to be extended and 
strengthened when the Government 
gets to grips with the profiteering 
problem. Meanwhile the Canadian 
Government has made an early start 
on its policy of economic stability to 
withstand the shock of war time. 

(Continued on Page 9) 





CARTOON OF THE WEEK: 


“Grounded” by John Collins in the 
Montreal Gazette. 
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ing ingredients help to counteract acidity, promote good health. 

Take home a bottle today. Try it with your favorite whiskey 
and note how it brings out extra flavour you never knew was 
there! Just think what you’ve been missing! Try Canada Dry 
Sparkling Water one week, and you'll stick to it for life. 
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We furnish any desired information 
about funeral service and costs. There 
is no obligation. 

Those so informed are better able 
to advise some friend or to arrange 
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“Ingram’s rich lather softens 
the toughest whiskers for 
quick, easy cutting.” 
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Ingram’s is shaving cream, tonic 
and lotion inone! It’sa favourite 
with successful men everywhere. 
And it’s concentration makes it 
easy on your pocket-book—you 
get more than 
three months of 
cool, comfort- 
able shaves in 
eachtubeor jar. 
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BUY INGRAM’S SHAVING CREAM 
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ATLANTIC CiTy 


Rates from $6.50 daily, American 
Plan — less 10°/, for weekly stay. 


PARDON ME IF I 
MENTION WORMS! 
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I've had ‘em twice — most dogs do. And | 
know whet they lead to. So it's good news 
when the Master says, "What you need is 
worming!"* ‘'O. K.,"' I say, and we get 
Sergeant's SURE-SHOT CAPSULES (it was 
PUPPY CAPSULES when | was young). 
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It's good-bye worms then — and I'm back to 
normal in no time! There's real dope on 
worming in the Sergeant's DOG BOOK. Get 
@ free copy at a drug or pet store — or with 
this coupon. 
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Ralston 








Is Back 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


QNE of the immediate results of the 
reborn European conflict has been 
the restoration to public life in Canada 
of a gentleman universally known in 
his native Nova Scotia, and in polit- 
ical circles generally, as “Jim” Ral- 
ston. The “Jim” is just a short cut, 
and moreover, a token of real affec- 
tion. His full name, with well-earned 
appendages, is Col. the Hon. James 
Layton Ralston, P.C., K.C., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. (with Bar), LL.D., D.C.L. Soon 
he will be again entitled to use an- 
other brace of initials which were his 
in the past, “M.P.” This array of 
letters indicates that he has lived a 
full and useful life, and has not been 
without honor in his own country. 

From a material point of view few 
Canadians of today are serving their 
country at greater personal sacrifice; 
and it is a sacrifice in more senses 
than that of income. The portfolio he 
has agreed to undertake, that of Min- 
ister of Finance, has taken an appal- 
ling physical toll in the way of death 
or disability of its incumbents during 
the past two decades. All the courage 
and initiative Col. Ralston showed as 
a soldier will be demanded of him in 
the civil responsibilities he has now 
undertaken. It is well known that 
so soon as Hon. Charles A. Dunning 
was finally convinced that he could 
no longer carry on in that office, the 
Prime Minister desired that Col. 
Ralston should become his successor; 
but the latter had no desire to return 
to public life. Only the outbreak of 
a new war convinced him that accept- 
ance was an imperative public duty. 

Col. Ralston’s career has been one 
of the most brilliant and successful 
in Canadian annals. For many dec- 
ades the Maritime provinces have 
given famous public men to the ser- 
vice of Canada, and today he stands 
foremost among contemporary figures 
from that region. Like the most 
famous of the early statesmen from 
the seaboard, Sir Charles Tupper, he 
is a Cumberland product, and a self- 
made man in the best sense of the 
word. 

His career must be considered in 
three aspects: legal, military and 
political. He was born on September 
27, 1881, at Amherst, N.S., where his 
father conducted a grocery. It was 
the wish of the latter that the boy 
should continue in the business with 
him, and after education at the 
Amherst Academy young Jim was 
sent to a business college for a term 
with that end in view. But weighing 
out sugar did not fit in with the lad’s 
ambitions, and his mother was equally 
anxious that he should enter on a 
professional career. It so happened 
that Mrs. Ralston had a cousin, Hance 
J. Logan (afterwards Senator), who 
was already a member of the House 
of Commons, and a successful lawyer 
with offices at Amherst and Parrsboro. 
Mrs. Ralston and Mr. Logan put their 
heads together, and finally the father 
was persuaded to allow the boy to 
read law in the office of Logan & 
Jenks, preparing for graduation at 
Dalhousie University Law School, 
Halifax. 


On the Way Up 


Senator Logan has always been ex- 
tremely proud of the student he was 
responsible for launching in the legal 
profession. The lad was a whale for 
work, and even undertook the task 
of looking after the fires and keeping 
the office clean. He studied early and 
late, and in 1903, at twenty-two, he 
was called to the Bar of Nova Scotia. 
For the next nine years he practised 
at Amherst, and his abilities were soon 
recognized. Within a year or two he 
was appearing before the Supreme 
Court at Halifax, and at the age of 
twenty-seven made the first of many 
appearances before the Privy Council 
in London. In 1912 he removed to 
Halifax to join the law firm at that 
time headed by Hon. A. K. MacLean, 
K.C., now president of the Exchequer 
Court of Canada. Overseas service 
interrupted his career, but after the 
war he speedily climbed back to an 
outstanding position in the courts. 
Finally, in 1931, he was invited to 
come to Montreal and enter one of 
the most noted law firms of that city, 
which then became Mitchell, Ralston, 
Kearney & Duquet. Gradually all the 
senior counsel work of the firm fell 
into his hands, and in 1935 he had to 
face the alternative of giving up 
politics or curtailing his law practice. 
He chose the former course. His 
duties have lain in corporation prac- 
tice, and have involved directorships 
in a large number of leading financial 
and industrial concerns, including 
Barclay’s Bank. Obviously Col. Ral- 
ston is making immense material 
sacrifices in accepting the Ministry of 
Finance. 

As a young man Col. Ralston took 
an active interest in the militia, and 
when the war broke out he was a 
captain in the 85th Highlanders. In 
1916 he gave up his practice at 
Halifax—which the war had tended 
to increase rather than diminish—and 
went overseas as major and adjutant 
of his regiment. Once in France, 
Ralston saw a great deal of fighting. 
He was in the engagements of the 
Somme, Vimy Ridge, Hill 70, Pas- 
schendaele and Amiens. All were 
bloody affairs; he was twice mentioned 
in despatches, and at Amiens on Aug- 
ust 8, 1918, he was severely wounded. 
He was in actual command of the 
regiment at the time, and eleven days 
later was gazetted lieutenant-colonel. 
He continued in command until the 
demobilization of the 85th in 1919. 

In 1922 the newly-formed King 
Administration decided to utilize his 
abilities and war experience by 
appointing him Chairman of the Royal 





COL. HON. J. L. RALSTON 
—Photo by “Who’s Who in Canada’. 


Commission on Pensions and Civil 
te-establishment. His colleagues were 
also officers who had rendered dis- 
tinguished service, the late Col. 
Walter McKeown, M.D., of Toronto, 
and Col. Arthur E. Dubuc, a famous 
engineer and now Chairman of the 
Harbor Board of Canada under the 
Minister of Transport. The Commis- 
sion sat in every part of Canada, took 
evidence on countless phases of the 
problems involved, and their volum- 
inous report influenced future policy. 


Law Leads to Politics 


In Nova Scotia practice of law goes 
hand in hand with the vocation of 
politics to perhaps a greater extent 
than in any other section of Canada. 
It was natural that once young “Jim” 
Ralston gained recognition in his na- 
tive Amherst, he should try his luck 
in the latter field. In the elections of 
1908 he was chosen Liberal candidate 
for Cumberland, and was beaten by 
another young lawyer, also destined 
to become Minister of Finance, Edgar 
N. Rhodes. Two other young men, 
marked down for fame, were for the 
first time candidates in that campaign 

‘Right Hon. Mackenzie King and 
Right Hon. Arthur Meighen — who 
were successful. But young Ralston 
had to wait eighteen years before he 
became their colleague in the House 
of Commons. 

He did not give up politics because 
of his initial defeat. In 1911 he was 
elected to the Nova Scotia Legislature 
and held his seat until 1920. Then 
defeats began again. He ran unsuc- 
cessfully for the Legislature in 1920 
and 1925 and in the latter year his 
old rival, Hon. E. N. Rhodes, swept 
the province and became Premier. 
At the federal elections of 1926 he 
again tried for the House of Commons 
and suffered another defeat. But Mr. 
Mackenzie King was determined to 
have him in his cabinet, and appointed 
him Minister of National Defence. A 
seat was found in Shelburne-Yar- 
mouth where he was elected by ac- 
clamation. By this time he was a 
noted public figure, though he had 
never sat at Ottawa before. He was 
re-elected for the same constituency 
in 1930 but his party was defeated. 

During his five years in opposition 
he served as financial critic, a task 
for which his experience as a corpora- 
tion lawyer fitted him admirably. In 
that capacity he had to face two very 
able Finance Ministers, Right Hon. 
R. B. Bennett, and his old Amherst 
rival, Hon. E. N. Rhodes. His speeches 
were notable for their lucid and dis- 
passionate analysis, and commanded 
the respect of opponents, even though 
they disagreed. In fact, from the day 
he entered the Commons Col. Ralston 
became popular with members of all 
shades of opinion. He refrained at all 
times from forensic brawling. As 
can be imagined, his announcement 
prior to the general elections of 1935 
that he was retiring from politics was 
a matter of dismay to Liberals. As it 
was generally assumed that the 
Liberals would regain’ power, it 
appeared that he was giving up a 
sure thing so far as political advance- 
ment was concerned. It was even 
pointed out that he would have the 
reversion of the Liberal leadership, 
which, since he is seven years younger 
than Mr. King, meant that he would 
probably be Prime Minister some day. 
He was mindful, however, of the fact 
that vast rewards, in the practice of 
Jaw awaited him, and he had a grow- 
ing family. That remained his attitude 
up to August 31 of this year. 


Mr. King’s Quandary 


Col. Ralston’s retirement from pub- 
lic life in 1935 had one interesting 
outcome: Mr. King was without an 
eminent personage to present before 
the electorate as his future Minister 
of Finance, and turned in his need to 
Hon. Charles A. Dunning, who, de- 
spite the fact that he was not a 
candidate, agreed to return to the 
office he had held for a brief time prior 
to 1930. 

Col. Ralston is tall, lean, dark-eyed, 
clean-shaven, not unlike Hon. W. D. 
Herridge in appearance. Both men 
have the distinction of having lost 
their hair in studious pursuits, but 
neither has attempted to assist nature 
with a toupee. Constitutionally even- 
tempered and affable, Col. Ralston 
was, while a young lawyer in Amherst 
and Halifax, the merriest of souls, a 
great hand with a comic song, and 
an adept in amateur theatricals. His 
performance of strenuous duties will 
be lightened at least by a sense of 
humor. 
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Poor lubrication wastes power 
f ... WASTES GASOLINE... 


Poor oil steals power. It makes you pay 
for gasoline that sneaks by the valves with 

each opening and closing. Veedol is refined 
from “the world’s most prized crude”. Thats why 
Veedol is more durable... and gives you your 
money's worth out of the gasoline you use 
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arn With Your ability to stop your car when emergencies 
at 70 M.P-H.Y OWE eet Mae. Sl) arise is much more important than to start it. 


Practice stopping at various speeds. Know what 
your car will do. Keep the brakes in order by hav- 
ing them inspected regularly. Your life and the lives 
of others may depend on this one safety factor 
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(PHE process of education in world BY CLARIS EDWIN SILCOX not Dr. Karl Muck of the Boston 
affairs proceeds with devastating ; Philharmonic who is reported to have 
rapidity We shall soon be able to Chance to succeed to the role of nations, and out of that refusal came, said during the last world war that 
pronounce Polish names with some Great Britain as the determinative in part at least, the continuous un- America was a fat pig, ready for the 
measure of phonetic skill, and even factor in any new balance of power. rest, the emergence of the ’isms, the sticking? 
the nations of the “New World” will Great Britain and France struggled recoil against democracy, the dic- Although this book was published 
shortly emerge from their isolationist to detach Italy from the Rome-Berlin tatorships, the breakdown of collec- but a few weeks ago, it is already in 
Fool’s Paradise and see the cosmic axis, while His Holiness the Pope tive security, the depression, the cock- some respects out of date. Hostilities 
proportions of the present world probably used his spiritual power in eyed, irrational world in which we have broken out, and what will hap- 


Surety Bonds guarantee the ~ cag 
struggle in the light of the ancient the interests of some stability, always have been living. All that is just pen to trade between Latin American 


completion of office buildings, 


but ever-modern doctrine of the looking askance at any alliance which — spilt milk, but is it too late now for countries and Germany? Or between 

apartments, large houses or “balance of power.” That doctrine might include Russia. Now Great the New World to be whipped into Latin American countries and Europe 
inci i was incorporated first into the his- Britain, France and Poland are allied some semblance of unity so that it generally? It may be already too 
provincial highways as and toric diplomatic policy of the Vatican against Germany, while the two other can, in the name and for the cause late for the United States to act 
are usually a stipulation in the which was thus able to preserve a great European powers remain tech- of democracy, wield the balance of effectively to stop the Nazi penetra- 
. large degree of peace in Europe It nically neutral. Russia and Italy power and prevent the world from tion of Latin America, unless the 

epussenri when such work is ‘ as then. adopted by England’s Card- seem, for the present, to be “paired.” being governed by a fascist Italy or British and French fleets are able to 
awarded to contractors. inal Wols y; ‘who saw the strategic It is difficult to see how Italy could a Communist Russia, should the for- prevent the passage of goods except 
mportance of England’s insularity. line up with Russia, although war tunes of a long war turn against those which they wish to pass. Such 

Ententes and alliances, both holy and creates for nations as for individuals France and Britain? Or should Euro- effective interference may _ throw 

If you are awarding a unholy, were the rule until after the queer bedfellows. The continued pean civilization collapse, could thé Latin America once again into the 
building contract insist upon War of 1914-1918, when the world neutrality of the one may depend New World prove strong enough to arms of the United States, but it may 
’ made a brave effort to replace the upon that of the other. If they both exercise a restraining influence upon at the same time create much irrita- 

ba Pearl Surety Bond to safe- svstem of the balance of power with remain neutral during the period of Japan? Many things may happen dur- tion if Latin American countries find 
an organ of collective security—the the war, they may have a decisi\ ing the next ten years, and it is not themselves unable to sell much of 

guard the work, The Pearl, Eee of Nations The Leagué voice in determining the future of entirely impossible that the balance their produce anywhere. The situa- 
incorporated in London, Eng- proved ineffective for several reasons whatever is left in Europe after- of power in Europe might ultimately tion on this hemisphere is critical for 


the repudiation of its own child by wards. Verilv, they shall have their pass into the hands of Russia. In us all, but it is particularly critical 


land, in 1864, has a strong 





the United States of America, thi reward. But if both get into the war, that case, what would be the status of for those who cherish the American 

financial background. Ask uncertainty of Russia in the years on opposite sides, how much of Eur- the Catholic Church which has fought “dream” or “illusion” of isolation. 
} me hl . ft? The re ill os yor ly against so-called athe- The last chapter in this book st Id 
: mmediately following the revolution, ope will be left? Then, where will O vigorously 45 g ‘ as ay S DOOK shoulc 
your Pearl agent for details, the suspicion of Germany and the balance of power be resident? In istic communism? It is not reassuring be read and re-read by all statesmen 
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or write to us. evanche movements, the inner ten- Asia, or in the Western Hemisphere? to think of a world in which the in the Western hemisphere and by 
sions of the great powers, and spiritual forces would be practically American congressmen before they 


especially the hesitancy of the smaller New World's Duty silenced, or forced | into what would make their momentous’ decisions 
nations to accept to the full their be, at the best, a “catacombs” exist- Many sentences deserve quotation 
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esponsibilities for the enforcement Had the United States, after the ence. but these in particular: 
“The balance of power has passed 


of peace World War of 1914-18, entered the 
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Then came Hitler, Manchukuo, the League of Nations and through the Americas to the South to the Western hemisphere—the bal- 
Rome-Berlin axis, Ethiopia, the Aus- Pan-American Union provided a full ance stands between two evenly di- 
——— trian Anschluss, Munich, Albania and and understanding leadership of the It is such questions as these that Vided groups and shifts the decisive 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED | now Poland nations of the Western Hemisphere, give peculiar relevance to “Americas weight against the would-be aggres- 
'. OF LONDON, ENGLAND the balance of power would have to the South,” by John T. Whitaker, ‘°F: Whether they are prepared 
emma = = Old Balance is Gone been on this side of the world. The who was the representative of the for it or not, the stockbrokers of Wall 
Atlantic Ocean would have done for Chicago Daily News at the disarma- Street, the tenant farmers of Arkan- 
Head Office for Canada: Victory Bidg., TORONTO It was Munich that destroyed the it what the English Channel did for ment and London conferences, the cee the meat packers of Chicago, the 
older system of the balance of power, England from the days of Cardinal «“pjood-bath” in Berlin, the death of Ford workers of Detroit, the Georgia 
ARGH Manager f nada W 3UTLEF pI asualty Dept probably forever, and the cards were Wolsey until recently. But the United polfuss in Vienna. (Macmillan, To- 8nd Florida crackers, the oilmen of 
reshuffled At first. Great Britain States was unwilling to accept sO yonto, $2.75). Mr. Whitaker was with ee ae the miners of Montana, 
2 and France were leagued against heavy a responsibility even though the Italian army in Ethiopia, with 4nd the string-tie orators of Washing- 
Wi ¢ THEE A7.S HOU ew eT SUL: INSURANCE COMPANY ‘ermany and Italy, and Russia its burden was only commensurate both Franco and the Republicans in ton, D.C ” hold the destiny of the 
S NCORPORATED 1664 - SAME YEAR AS PEARL POLICIES GUARANTEED BY THE PEARL shrewdly saw what seemed to be its with its new status In the world of Spain, and he was through the Aus- world in their hands. . . However they 
e trian Anschluss and present at the 4ecide will be historic. 
rape of Czecho-Slovakia. “The people of the United States 


After Munich, he asked to be sent must make their decision whether to 
to Latin America, for he felt that exercise the balance of power posi- 
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the next sinister developments might 
take place on that continent, and in 
this book he shows us how Germany 
and Italy have sought to wrest the 
hegemony of Latin America from the 
United States. It must be remem- 
bered that before the last world-war, 
Seuth American’ countries, while 
politically independent, were historic- 


tion which history in its slow evolu- 
tion and science in its rather startling 
progress have forced upon Washing- 
ton. They can close the common 
front, or they can stand on neutrality, 
and isolation. They can see the ris- 
ing strength of Germany, Italy and 
Japan as a potential threat to their 
own peace, prosperity and happiness, 





ally colonies of Spain and Portugal, or they can decide that the United 
old tractors that used low-grade fuels.” culturally colonies of France and States remains secure within its own 
economically colonies, for the most economic boundaries. But however 
part, of Great Britain, while always they decide the issue, they must not 
protected by the Monroe Doctrine. blink the facts. The destruction of 
During the war, the United States the balance of power in Europe is a 
began to dominate the economic fact. Hitler is a fact. And out of 
scene, and since the war Britain and these two _ facts emerge dangers 
France have tried to regain their Which the United States must face ; 
former status, while Germany and dangers which we have never had i 
Italy have become their most vigor- to face before in the period since we 
ous and at times savage rivals. have been a major world power 
Mr. Whitaker shows the methods risking the greater envy of our 
used by Germany and Italy to secure neighbors. 
trade, especially the way in which “If we have our Munich, it will be 
the Aski mark was utilized by Ger- somewhere in the Southern continent 
many, and the powerful Italian bank- Any attack upon the United States \ 
ing system was placed at the disposal must come by way of South America, 
of such countries as Peru. He men- from bases established in former de- 
tions too how the Peruvian govern- mocracies which have gone the way 
ment was assured of 5,000 Japanese of Franco Spain.” 
soldiers, resident in Peru, available Here is warning enough! Henry 
in case of emergency. He outlines IV of Germany went to Canossa. 
for us how the Nazis whipped German Neville Chamberlain went to Munich. 
residents in Latin America into line It will help neither the United States 
by much the same methods that they nor Canada to criticize the “surren- 
tried in Canada, and how, in Brazil der” of Munich. For the policy of 
at least, Vargas stopped them. But Hitler is one of piecemeal conquest of 
he also shows how well, on the whole, the world, and the United States faces 
they succeeded, and what measures’ its Munich now. Can it afford to see 
the United States will have to take _ its real friends destroyed or rendered 
to prevent the southern continent on as innocuous as the Czecho-Slovakians 
this hemisphere from not only passing and then be forced to face an enemy 
under the economic hegemony of grown even mightier when it is iso!- 
Germany, but also providing the aer- ated and alone, or will it awaken and 
ial bases from which Germany can_ pull its own chestnuts out of the fire 
blast the Panama canal, control the before the process gets impossibly 
Caribbean and eventually bring the hot. 
F oon United States to its knees. Was it We shall see what we shall see. 
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farmer doesn’t drive h ron horse’”’ for fun. It’s business the better the performance... in tractors and automobiles! 
vith hi hat’s why he watches his operating costs much That’s because the anti-knock quality of the gasoline in 
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ely than the average automobile owner. Today, your tank determines just how far your motor service man 
farmer after farmer will tell you that cheap, low grade fuel can advance the spark when he tunes up your car’s engine. 
tua ts more in th ng The farther the spark of a modern high compression engine 
Practical farmers have discovered that modern tractors... 1S advanced, up to the point of maximum power, the more 
vith gh compression engines very muc h like the one in your power and mileage you get. 
al nough extra work to more than make up for the Since there are different grades of gasoline sold for auto 
shtly higher price of good gasoline. mobile use, you have a choice of three grades of performance 
[he ve learned this important fact: The better the fuel, -as shown below 
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BEST PERFORMANCE — with ga marke GOOD PERFORMANCE — with ‘regular’ gasoline, (—) POOR PERFORMANCE with low-grade gaso 
= “Erhy n the 1 p or globe. It highest in which permits the spark to be cons lerably ad ‘A line, poor in anti-knock quality. With low-grade 
anti-knock 1 all-r ilitv. Contains enougt 1 i without “knock” or “ping.”’ Most “regu gasoline in a modern car, the engine's spark must 
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STYLES CHANGE in sentry boxes as War breaks out in Europe; left, the 


; . , . a ou . , =i” sremonial type and right the new bomb- f shel hich have be 
ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, manufacturer of anti-knock fluids used by oil companies to improve gasoline chet tee Ge tn ee ee ee ee, eee 


The scene is outside Marlborough House, London residence 


of Queen Mary. 
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September 16, 1939 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


The Inventor Looks 


Mr. Carter, who is a resident of 
Winnipeg, is a consulting invention 
specialist, a member of the Chartered 
Institute of American Inventors, and 
the author of the very successful vol 
ume, “If You Want to Invent.” 


YIEWING the stupendous armed 
forces now engulfing humanity 
in a second world struggle the invent- 
or is forced to an amazing conclusion. 
In a whole quarter century of peace 
he can find no important inventions 
contributed to the armies. It has 
taken this period for industry and its 
engineers to make full use of ma- 
chines and materials invented before 
1914. The prospect of one side or 
another gaining the advantage by a 
“surprise of technique” is hardly con- 
ceivable. 

For the inventor cannot point to 
one suggested super-weapon which 
might shake this conservative atti- 
tude. I find the leading inventors in 
every field unanimous. Countless 
thousands of improvements and per- 
fections have been made to the wai 
machine, but there are no new in- 
ventions reported from the labora- 
tories. 

This situation is in striking con- 
trast to that of 1914. Principal among 
the new weapons of that year was 
the Tank. That lumbering and unre- 
liable monster proved to be of un- 
guessed strategic value. It could have 
doomed trench warfare, an accom- 
plishment infinitely greater than its 
first apparent use—terrorising the 
enemy as a grotesque form of cavalry 
immune to bullet and bayonet. But 
the inventor of the tank was too far 


in advance of industry. In mass 
attacks near Cambrai and Amiens the 
Allies could assemble — only 500 


machines. 

Today in Europe there are 20,000 
tanks, ten times that number of mii.- 
tary tractors and over half a million 
motorized units. These machines are 
sized to carry everything from ma- 
chine guns to huge batteries. They 
can swim, drop from airplanes, travel 
60 miles an hour and faster. But they 
are only improvements. They are still! 
tanks, no longer a fearsome novelty. 


No Novelty in Skies 


What of the war in the skies? In- 
venting the airplane as a military arm 
was not done by pioneers in aviation 
but by an unknown Allied pilot. Bored 
with observation flying this true gen- 
ius took a crude grenade “upstairs,” 
lit the fuse, tossed it at an objective 
and invented the Airplane as a piece 
of artillery. Instantly the high com- 
mands recognized the importance of 
this discovery. It required nearl) 
three years before airplanes could b 
mass produced and used to lay down 
aerial barrages. 

Yet in 1917 and 1918 France alone 
turned out thirty thousand aircraft! 
This is probably near today’s produc- 
tion limit. Modern bombing planes 
are vastly improved, especially in 





GATHER YE ROSEBUDS.... 


\ YELL, today I’m twenty-three 
Just what does that mean to me? 
Only that I’ve this in store: 
Next year I'll be twenty-four; 
After which, if I’m alive, 
I shall then be twenty-five. 
Here young man, you'd best be 
bolder 
Otherwise you'll just be older! 
JACK EWING. 
sciaicteeinsealtcteaetaseeliaaiaceamceeminaao 
range, but it is questionable whether 
they have gained over defense.  In- 
ventors have concentrated effectively 
on the problem of removing the 
bomber as an overwhelming weapon. 
Like the tank, the plane is a familiar 
menace. 

Specialists in chemistry are unable 
even to hint at much that is startling 
in the field of explosives. Here again 
industrial facilities and raw materials 
have proved more important than in- 
ventive genius. There have been ad- 
vances in aerial bomb explosives but 
these have not been startling. The 
super-explosive is yet to be found. 
Chemists have every reason to believe 
that destructive limits have almost 
been reached. In this field the “in- 
venting” has come from tactical ex- 
perts who have adjusted the relative 





RODERICK S. KENNEDY, well- 
known story-writer and journalist, has 
been appointed editor-in-chief of the 
Family Herald and Weekly Star, of 
Montreal. He was born in Montreal, 
educated in England, and has worked 
on farms in both Eastern and Western 
Canada. 


Gas of Little Value 


The chemical 


was being 
civilians ever suspected. 
the artillery shells laid down in the Defence Has Gained 
charges! 

Gas thus became a factor compli- Perhaps in defence tactics the 
cating war and greatly 
especially 
“invention” 


wars recently waged. It is a danger- 
ous boomerang. 


an unbearable strain 


BY H. DYSON CARTER 


value of the old ground batteries with out large cities in a single attack 
incessant fire power to the new flying Chemists cannot really invent 
gun fleets with their iitermittent pro materials. 

jectile range of a thousand miles and Great changes in warfare have 
been brought about by applying one led us to believe that machines are 
of the Roman inventions: good roads. supreme, that factories, steel and 
Armies are now fairly independent chemicals would decide the outcome. 
of railway lines. Road repairing ma- Nothing could be more misleading. 
the news ts chinery (an invention of peaceful In the last ten years inventors have 
likewise far from sensational. Where days) used in Spain showed 
is the promised gas that would wipe futile is the bombing or shelling 
armies as 


its fright- with extreme speed. Railways 


increasing its ventor has recently contributed mos 
cities. The Positional warfare was replaced 
is the recogni- the war of lightning movement, 


powerless without only until the Maginot Line replaced day as from time immemorial the de- 
machinery to spread it, without aerial the trench. But is this a modern 
that is. Gas vention? Lazaire Carnot, command 
has not been used in any of the little of the French revolutionary armies of brain and body. 

and scientific genius of the eighteenth This is the prophecy of the in- 
Its production puts century, first proposed this defence 


the world finements in concrete and guns. 


out explo- Wall’ had everything but today’s re- mocracies, for we have not whipped SIR JOHN REITH, of London, England, chairman of 
our minds into servility. Free men Canada to inspect Trans-Atlantic operations and Trans-Canada 
It fairly armed can still vanquish slaves routes, spent some of his time at Jasper Park Lodge 


produce enough gas to wipe The inventors are not mistaken 


Only a movie camera gives you the 


YZOUR child’s first day at school... 

I You'll always want to remember it. 
Be sure to get a Mov ie record while there's 
still time... 

Today hundreds of thousands of people 
are making wonderful records with their 
movie cameras—getting down on film a 
living diary of the great moments in daily 
life that we want to keep with us always. 

Start this week and see what a thrilling 
pleasure, what a really great experience, 
movie making is. 

Complete Eastman Equipment and 


Service for Movie Makers . . . Cine- 
Kodak—the home movie camera exactly 


Cine-Kodak 


FINER EASTMAN HOME MOVIE CAMERAS 


how 
of bewildering complexity of new bomb- 
a candle is roads other than mountain passes. ing planes, tanks, torpedo boats and 
such poison. The modern army can move itself other weapons is largely due to elabo- 
to rate precautions to overcome th 
fulness early in the last war. In 1918 the front are no longer vitally essen- frailty of the human machine 

quantities few _ tial. 
Almost half 


muscles can endure There is also a 
in- limit to the fighting value of auto- 
matic controls Armed conflict is 
by still a struggle between men, hidden 


but though they are inside machines. To- 


in- cision will 
i people have the greatest enduranc 


At War 


has taken 25 years to catch up to 
them. War today will begin where it 
left off in 1918, shifted into higher 
gear. 

One deduction is significant. The 
super-mechanization of warfare once 


been forced to consider Man. The 


The great change in warfare has 
been in speed. But there is a limit 
to the tension human nerves and 


to the nation whos 


£0 


ventor He should know. It is a 


chemical in- for the young Republic. His “Carnot conclusion comforting to our de- 


o 


suited to your needs ... Ciné-Kodak Film 
... Processing Service that’s world-wide 
and included in the price of the film. 
Kodascope the projector that shows 
your movies clearly, brilliantly—are all 
Eastman products, and all designed to 
work together. 

Your Ciné-Kodak dealer will show you 
the wide range of Eastman home movie 


equipment—put the cameras through 











found him in genial mood with his famil 


uile’s oer 
moments 





complete record 


their paces and project sample movies 
for you in both black-and-white and full 
gorgeouscolor, Stopinandsee them today. 


In Canada EASTMAN and KODAK are 


registered trade marks and sole property of Canadia 
Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 

° ° e 
To make 16 mm. Movies .. . Ciné-Kodak 
“EL” the low-priced “sixteen” that has so 


many high-priced camera features. $95.50 
Ciné-Kodak “K.” most widely used 16 mm 
home movie camera. $90—a new low price 
Magazine Ciné-Kodak, 3-second magazine 
loading, $130. 


To show 16mm. Movies . . Kodascope Model 
EE, Series II, capable, low priced. from $70. 
Kodascope Model G, Series I], newest East 
man precision-built) projector, from $150 
Both complete with lens and lamp. See this 
equipment at your Ciné-Kodak dealer’s. 
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Why I Like Selling 


Life Insurance 





**Recause— 


“Every policy I sell is a guarantee of some- 


one’s happiness and prosperity. 


‘Each life insurance contract safeguards a 
home 

—provides for dependents 

—furnishes money for educating children 


—enables people to enjoy independence, 


particularly during old age, or 


—builds and protects a business. 


To realize something of the satisfaction I get 
from selling life insurance, you would only 
need to go with me to any of the thousands 
and thousands of homes that are kept to- 


gether by insurance money. 


“If I seem persistent at times in advising 


people to buy life insurance, it is because I 


have seen the suffering of families for whose 


. . 93 
future no provision had been made. 


Gorm Lis 
dom Lire 
Insurance Company 


_ Head Office -London,Canada 
a eae 
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Eastern Canadian 
Farmers are in an 
Excellent Position 


to Meet Empire 
Food Needs! 














HEIR barns filled with one of the best crops of grain and forage harvested 
7: several years, the farmers of Eastern Canada are in a splendid position 
to supply concentrated foods such as eggs, cheese, butter, bacon and beef, to 
meet the food requirements of the United Kingdom, whether for army or 
civilian needs. 


Seldom have herds and flocks been better maintained as to numbers, and with 
the feed supply available, production of meat, poultry and dairy products 
can be materially increased. 


° LOCAL MARKET QUOTATIONS 
SHOW SUBSTANTIAL GAINS 
IN WHOLESALE PRICES 


sentive to insure a 


fficient rease production 
»9f necessary farn ommoditie Aug. 26 to Sept. 11 
luring the coming montk EGGS, Grade A large 28 doz 30'/2 
BUTTER, No. 1 Creamery 2137/4 lb 26 
pite of this being the heavi CHEESE, No. | 11 ob. .13]b. 
est season for the marketing of POULTRY, dressed 6lb.orup.. .16 Ib. .20 
farm products, prices have ad HOGS, dressed bacon hogs......10.75 cwt. 11.00 


vanced considerably 


POTATOES, No. 1—75 lb. bag. .70 1.10 
CATTLE, good steers 6.50 cwt. 7.50 
*” WHEAT, Ontario 45 bu. 70 





Until there is a greater call for active service overseas, the Canadian farmer is 
making his contribution to the Empire's welfare by utilizing effectively, every 
.gricultural resource at his command to produce an abundance of those essential 
farm commodities best suited for shipment overseas 


It can be thus seen, that the prevailing economic situation places the farmer in a 
particularly strong position 


FARMER’S MAGAZINE 


Devoted to the Interests of Agriculture in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritimes 


73 RICHMOND STREET WEST, TORONTO 
Branches: MONTREAL, NEW YORK 


100,000 CIRCULATION NET PAID A.B.C. 


EVERY ISSUE 








THE BOOKSHELF 


CONDUCTED BY HAROLD F. SUTTON 





Why Hitler 


Must Fight 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


“The New German Empire,” by Franz 
Borkenau. Macmillan. $2.25. 


(PHE thesis of Dr. Borkenau’s book 

is that the nature of the Nazi 
régime is such that it must continual- 
ly expand in order to maintain itself, 
and that expansion becomes more 
difficult the longer it goes on. The 
expansion is effected by means of 
military power. But the requisite 
military power can only be main- 
tained by constantly seizing the re- 
sources, and especially the gold, of 
new victims. The longer this process 
goes on, the more obvious its char- 
acter becomes to all the future vic- 
tims. The turning point, in this 
author’s opinion, was reached when 
the régime found it necessary, owing 
to its imperative need for more gold, 
to take actual physical possession of 
the truncated Czecho-Slovakia instead 
of contenting itself with controlling 
it indirectly through a local party 
favorable to Germany. 

Dr. Borkenau apparently thinks 
that this was not the original plan of 
the Germans when they took posses- 
sion of the Sudetenland. But when 
they found nothing but an indefen- 
sible military frontier between them- 
selves and the _ gold reserves of 
Prague, the temptation was irresist- 
ible; they needed gold more than any- 
thing else, and they simply walked in 
and took it, without any regard to 
their own principles of racial self- 
determination or to the pledges which 
they had given at the time of Munich. 

Writing not long before the out- 
break of the present war, Dr. Borken- 
au predicted that the Nazis must in- 
evitably continue this program of 
expansion, the only alternative being 
that the régime must collapse. Re- 
armament in Germany to be of anv 
value must keep pace with the re- 
armament of other nations financially 
much stronger than herself. But Ger- 
many is not a naturally rich country, 
and needs to import great quantities 
both of food and of raw material. 
She cannot, even with all her devices 


of exchange and barter, greatly in- 
crease the demand for German goods 
abroad. She has tried a score of suc- 
cessive devices for obtaining imports 
without actually paying for them, and 
each device succeeds for a time, then 
fails, and has to be replaced by a 
more difficult device to be carried 
out in foreign countries which are 
constantly becoming more alarmed, 
suspicious and hostile. 

The march into Prague, Dr. Bor- 
kenau points out, marks the definite 
transition from the policy of indirect 
permeation, resulting in annexation 
under at least the appearance of 
self-determination, to the policy of 
main force. But it had to come sooner 
or later, for the sad fact remains that 
for Germany to confine her expan- 
sion efforts to territory already occu- 
pied by people of German birth would 
effectually prevent her from realiz- 
ing the objective of economic self- 
sufficiency which is the chief aim of 
the Nazi régime. The areas occupied 
by Germans are of great strategic im- 
portance, but they do not constitute 
a self-contained unit capable of all 
kinds of production, like the territory 
of Russia or of the United States. Thr 
Germans are therefore compelled to 
aim at economic domination of other 
areas occupied by non-German people. 
But the character of their régime, 
and the nature of their relations with 
the rest of the world, are such that 
they cannot avoid seeking a consider- 
able measure of military dominance 
in all countries which fall under 
their economic control. For the 
point is that they must have the 
economic resources of these territor- 
ies at their disposal in time of war as 
well as in time of peace, and in order 
to ensure that control they are com- 
pelled to take away even the semb- 
lance of political independence from 
the controlled areas and to occupy 
them with German troops and fortify 
them with German fortresses. 

The ultimate realization of German 
aims -involves, in Dr. Borkenau’s opin- 
ion, the breaking of the power of 





BOOK OF THE WEEK 





Horse and Buggy Lawyer 


BY G. W. HICKS 


“Country Lawyer,” by Bellamy 
Partridge. McLeod. Toronto. $3. 


YHEN Samuel S. Partridge was 
practising law, one of the 
steadiest and most lucrative of his 
sources of income was correcting 
the errors made by justices of the 
peace, notaries and country squires, 
none of whom needed any more 
than a one-vote majority over his 
opponent to hang out his shingle 
and compete with accredited 
lawyers who had spent some eight 
years learning the profession. One 
justice of the peace drew up a 
bill of sale whereby a backwoods 
citizen, for and in consideration of 
six dollars and one yearling heifer, 
sold, assigned, transferred, con- 
veyed, and delivered to a neighbor 
the following property: “my wife, 
named Mary, white with brown 
mole on left cheek, 38 years old, 
and weighing about 160 pounds.” 
But Mary ran away and the buyer 
came to Samuel Partridge and 
wanted to know his rights. He 
seemed greatly surprised and not 
a little wounded when it was ex- 
plained to him that human bondage 
has been abolished since the 
Emancipation Proclamation of 
1863. “But how’s a feller gonna 
get him a wife?” he asked de- 
jectedly. 

Samuel Partridge went to Phelps, 
Nev York, from Rochester shortly 
after the United States Civil War 
and just a breath of time after he 
had been admitted to the bar. Al- 
ready he was married with one 
child and another on the way when 
he heard of what was said to be 
an excellent place to tack up his 
shingle. The excellent place was 
Phelps, and he proceeded there hot 
foot. The first question he asked 
when he alighted from the train 
was: “Is there a lawyer in this 
town?” The answer was: “Well, 
sort of-—in a way.” Shortly after 
that there was another lawyer in 
Phelps, New York, and he was no 
“sort of—in a way” lawyer. For 
Samuel Partridge liked Phelps and 
Phelps soon took the earnest young 
man to its bosom. He wanted a 
small cottage, but had to take the 
only place available: a_ sixteen- 
room mansion set on an acre of 
ground for which he paid $3,509. 
When, fifty years later the house 
was sold to settle the country 
lawyer’s estate, it brought exactly 
what he had paid for it—-$3,500. 
In the intervening half century 
eight children had been raised in 
the old house and the first to be 
born was paid for out of the young 
lawyer’s initial fee as a professional 
man. Samuel Partridge received 
fifty dollars for defending five 
young men who, in a burst of 
patriotic zeal, had lighted a huge 
bonfire in the main street. After 
paying for the new baby, he had 
twenty-five dollars left over. 


The story of the country lawyer 
is told by his son, Bellamy Part- 
ridge, who worked with him as 
law student and partner and who 
has gathered his material from the 
voluminous records left by _ his 
father. In a somewhat nostalgic 
chronicle of life in a country town 
between the Appotomax and 
Sarajevo, the younger Partridge 
does not adhere to the dogma that 
life was better then, or fuller: 
merely that, more secluded and less 
regimented than life today, it gave 
greater scope to the development 
of the individual and of the flavor 
of the community. With the com- 
ing of the paved road and the 
horseless buggy and the motor bus 
that ran “every hour on the hour,” 
the country town was beset by that 
bumbling leveller Regimentation 
and the idiomatic country com- 
munity died in a wane of carbon 
monoxide gas. Interred with it 
was the country lawyer. And none 
took his place—for that place had 
ceased to exist. 

Author Partridge depicts his 
father’s character and chronicles 
his life with sympathy and discern- 
ment. He groups around Partridge 
Senior as varied and human a col- 
lection of personalities as has been 
confined between the covers of a 
book. They behave exactly like the 
human beings they were. He por- 
trays his father as a man who was 
intensely interested in his fellow 
man; who was devoted to his family 
and his profession; who took a 
keen and active interest in politics; 
who went to church because it was 
the thing to do and whose prayers 
resembled his legal papers: they 
had no holes in them and no super- 
fluous words. When Samuel Part- 
ridge practiced, specialization was 
unheard-of, for he had no great 
clientele from whom he could pick 
and chose. All day long, one after 
the other, he would deal with ques- 
tions arising under contracts, torts, 
decedents’ estates, domestic rela- 
tions, negotiable instruments, bail- 
ments, fraud and deceit, justifiable 
error, trespass, ejectment, injunc- 
tion, mandamus, partition, fore- 
closure, defamation of character, 
false arrest, breach of promise to 
marry, and so on through the 
gamut of human emotions and 
possessions, human capers’ and 
strayings. The country lawyer 
was at once father confessor and 
legal guardian. 

“The Country Lawyer” is easily 
the most human and most humor- 
ous family chronicle since Clarence 
Day’s “My Father” series. The 
greatest apprehension that can be 
felt for the book and the effects it 
might have is that, because it is so 
good, it might start a conflagration 
of “lawyer” books much akin to 


the prairie fire of “doctor” books 
that Victor Heiser’s “American 
Doctor's Odyssey” set ablaze. 
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STORM JAMESON 
Author of “The Captain’s Wife” 


Britain, France and the United States. 
Germany “could never, in the long 
run, put up with the existence of a 
democratic country.” The author’s 
conclusions are optimistic. Even if 
fascism succeeds in destroying demo- 
cracy, it cannot, he thinks, be a dur- 
able form of government. “An em- 
pire which rules entirely by force 1s 
the worst of horrors. But fortunate- 
ly the worst of horrors can never last 
for long, even if it succeeds for a 
time.” The Nazi régime may break 
up the whole of the old western civili- 
zation. But if it does it will not 
establish itself upon the ruins. Nazi 
Germany will merely be the pace- 
maker for some other régime not 
yet discernible. 


Sylvia's Story 


“The Captain’s Wife,” by Storm 
Jameson, Macmillan. $2.75. 


BY JESSIE McEWEN 

puis book is published in England 

under the title of “Farewell 
Night; Welcome Day,” not a very 
significant title, but quite as enig- 
matic as the tale itself. The farewell 
is a lengthy and gloomy one, the wel- 
come, brief and austere. 

There is nothing easy and smooth 
in Storm Jameson’s stories. Her 
people are vigorous and harsh; they 
are puzzling and awkward and cruel. 
However, as if to compensate her 
readers for their patience with her 
uncompromising people, Miss Jame- 
son gives them lightness and beauty 
in her writing. Her sentences are 
shapely. She has no mere aptness 
for words and phrases; she has a 
musician’s sense for full and resonant 
tones. I like her heating, steady 
rhythm; so must everyone who reads 
her. It is one of her outstanding 
characteristics as an author. 

“The Captain’s Wife” is not part 
of the expansive “Mirror in Dark- 
ness.”” It is a book by itself, but it 
deals with persons one has met be- 
fore, especially, but from a diferent 
point of view, in “A Richer Dust.” 
Recall that domineering, grim old 
ship-owner, Mary Hervey, who had 
a daughter as tight-lipped and stern 
as herself. She was Sylvia, dis- 
obedient and resolute in her course, 
and this is Sylvia’s story. No one 
shares it with her, not even her son 
Jake, who in his short life of nine- 
teen years, suffered much anguish 
that was as deep as hers, and who 
had as valiant a will as hers. Neither 
does her daughter, Mary Hervey, 
named for her grandmother she never 
saw, grow in the tale until she over- 
shadows her mother. And yet she 
might have, for she, for all her 
achievements, was as frustrated as 
her mother. And poor William Rus- 
sell, boorish and mean and as rugged 
as the sea he sailed for sixty-one years, 
is no more than a piece of “book 
property.” He is a foil for Sylvia’s 
bursts of wrath. One is mildly glad 
that he had Annie, of unknown char- 
acter and position, to welcome him 
when he went to London and to send 
him love when he was on voyages. 
Poor William, indeed, and one smiles 
a little complacently when he boasts 
and bellows—and darns his socks 
with exquisite niceness. 

Perhaps the story is not as com- 
pletely Sylvia Russell’s as it appears 
as one reads. It is not; it is Mary 
Hervey’s. She does not enter the 
story until she is dying, and then she 
is so nearly imprisoned by death that 
she can say nothing, but nevertheless 
she pervades the whole story. The 
spiritual kinship between her and 
Sylvia is very strong. For all her re- 
solve to despise her mother, to for- 
get her, to hate her, Sylvia Russell 
never escaped her shadow. When 
she was old and shrunken in her bed, 
her daughter, Mary Hervey, made that 
discovery, a startling one to her, but 
one that gave her a glimmer of under- 
standing of her mother. 

This reviewer has no ambition to 
explain or interpret “The Captain’s 
Wife.” If she had, or if any reviewer 
had, it would be an unfulfilled am- 
bition. The story does not need inter- 
pretation. It is not clear in its pur- 
pose or its characterization. It reaches 
anti-climax rather than climax, but 
it is, withal, a magnificent story. 
Think of some of the great pictures 
you have stood before; think of some 
of the great music to which you have 
listened. Have you or your masters 
interpreted them tc your full satis- 
faction? It is not likely, and “The 
Captain’s Wife” is of them. You do 
not have to understand it to enjoy it. 
It is drab and monotonous; it is hard 
and enigmatic; it is never wearisome; 
it never drones either in tone or event; 
you leave it with a sense of having 
been in close association for some time 
with a strong, self-willed, audacious, 
haughty person by the name of Syl- 
via Hervey Russell, who in her mother 
but not in her children had some 
clue to the purpose of living. 
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MEM! sat 


the Right Choice 


WHEN IT CONCERNS 
YOUR HAIR! 


Choose the world-famous 
OGILVIE METHOD 
specialized preparations to 
* stop falling hair. 

¢ banish dandruff. 

¢ stimulate new growth. 


e assure perfect grooming. 


Be Wise! 


Prevent future baldness 


by the right care NOW. 


Ogilvie Method Preparations ar 
obtainable at all good Department 
and the better Drug Stores. 
also at 

; THE BARBER SHOP 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO 
(Operated by Service Barber Shops Ltd.) 

and 
Service Barber Shops Limited, Montrea 
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This RONSON TOUCH-TIP DELUXE 
table lighter is of Modern Classic design. 
One filling serves for months. Impressive. 
Cleanly. Convenient. And saves table 
linen and furniture from match burns. 






Whether at the theatre, office or home 
(in fact, any place) it looks ever so much 
better to offer a light with a smart lighter. 
This RONSON MASTERCASE lighter- 
cigarette combination is perfect. People 
do notice your accessories, you know. 










She's using it on the golf course, but it’s 
just as suitable for the street or after- 
noon tea. It’s called LADYPACT and 
combines a genuine RONSON lighter 
with powder-box, puff and mirror. The 
sort of appointment to cause others to 
say, ‘Isn't that stunning!” 










begin at $4.50 : 
the many new RONSONS = 
= jeweler, department st ener 
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book" What's New in RONSO . 
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“THE COUNTRY LAWYER GOES TO CHURCH” 
From an illustration for “Country Lawyer”. 


A Book For Our Times 


BY W. S. MILNE 


“Ararat,” by Elgin Groseclose. Mc- 
Clelland and Stewart. $2.50. 


6 CCASIONALLY one comes upon a 

novel that departs from beaten 
tracks, and, after holding the reader 
to devour it at one sitting, makes 
him put it down thoughtfully, with 
a feeling that an enlargement of his 
ideas has taken place. Writing as 1 
do less than an hour after reading 
“Ararat,” I cannot say how long the 
feeling will stay with me. I have 
learned to be canny in my literary 
judgments, and reluctant to commit 
myself whole-heartedly in praise, for 
I have often found that a book that 
merely does an honest job reasonably 
well is so far above the ruck of com- 
mon fiction that it makes for rash- 
ness. It will call forth a momentary 
outburst of enthusiasm from a re- 
viewer, sated on run-of-the-mill fic- 
tion, that is out of proportion to its 
real merit. Perhaps rereading will 
make me less’ enthusiastic about 
“Ararat.” However, at present, I can 
say only this. I think this is a great 
book, one that will have more than 
the brief life of a popular  best- 
seller. 

I think it is great because it deals 
with universal problems, the _ prob- 
lem of man’s destiny and the prob- 
lem of man’s will. It offers no new 
solution to these problems. Its solu- 
tion is a very old one, so old that it 
requires courage to present it. The 
answer was known to the Psalmist, 
who looked to the hills as symbol 
of his help, and so it is fitting that 
the mountain on which the ark rested 
should dominate the scene of this 
moving story. 

The story starts with a Turkish 
massacre of Armenians in 1895. Less 
than a tenth of the population escape 
into Russia, to found a new village 
within sight of Mount Ararat. They 
are led by a gaunt and simple-minded 
American missionary, an ex-cowboy 
from Texas, Amos Lyle. The little 
community undergoes various vicis- 
situdes for thirteen years, until again 
dispersed, this time by the Russian 
government. The scene shifts to St. 
Petersburg, where we meet a young 
aristocrat, Lieutenant Markov. Lyle 
is a grotesque and unworldly figure, 
with a childlike faith in God, and 
complete submission to His will. 
Markov is his opposite in every way, 
save in his intellectual honesty. He 
is a believer in the sufficiency of the 
human will. The book takes Markov 
through the war and the revolution. 
He escapes from a Red prison, and 
makes his way south through Ar- 
menia, with the intention of getting to 
America. He and Lyle meet, and a 
force higher than either entwines 
their destinies. These two men are 


magnificent character studies. Mark 
ov in his intensity and complexity re 
minds one of a hero of Dostoievsky 
Lyle is the first missionary I can 
remember meeting in fiction who is 
credible and likeable. He is presented 
in all his grotesqueness and imprac- 
ticality, with his great tuneless voice, 
and fondness for sentimental revival 
hymns, his queer blend of ignorant 
cow-hand and inspired prophet. 

Lest I have given the impression 
that this is a purely philosophical 
novel, let me hasten to say that there 
is a love-interest and considerable ex- 
citement of the sort that the movies 
can best do justice to, all legitimately 
introduced as part of the main theme, 
which is the reconciliation of man’s 
will and God’s, expressed not in any 
Pollyanna fashion, but triumphantly 
affirmed in the midst of savage war 

springing, incidentally, out of ruth- 
less nationalism, professing to cham- 
pion its people beyond its borders 
This is a timely book, which stands 
as far above the ruck of contempor- 
ary fiction as Ararat above the Ar- 
menian plain. 


The New Books 


GENERAL 

“The Vanishing Frontier,” by Philip 
H. Godsell. Ryerson. $3.50. A book of 
adventurous reminiscences in Can- 
ada’s Farthest North by the author 
of “Red Hunters of the Snows” and 
“Arctic Trader.” 

“Beware of the English,” a compila- 
tion by W. G. Knop. Musson. $2.50 
If you want to know what a dread- 
ful race of people the British are, 
read this collection of articles and 
cartoons about the British culled from 
German newspapers 

“The Spirit of French Canada,” b) 
Ian F. Fraser. Ryerson. $2.75. A study 
of French-Canadian Literature since 
1850. 

“Germany’s War Chances,” by Dr. 
Ivan Lajos. Ryerson. $1.25. The author 
has gone to German official literature 
for proof that Germany can’t win 
the war. 


FICTION 


“Arizona,” by Clarence Budington 
Kelland. Musson. $2.25. A novel ot 
the American southwest in the days 
preceding and paralleling the Civil 
War. 

“The Ownley Inn,” by Joseph 
C. Lincoln and Freeman _ Lincoln. 
Longmans, Green. $2.75. The Lincolns, 
father and son, unite to write a salty 
Cape Cod story which has the added 
excitement of a real mystery. 

“Lustrous Pearl,” by Shore Leith. 
Nelson. $2. A tale of China by the 
author of “Sampan Smith.” 


M.P.’s Confident 


(Continued from Page 4) 
VEN a war-time emergency has 
* not completely robbed Mr. King 
of his facility for smothering his 
meaning under words, but Conserv- 
atives, C.C.F. and Liberals alike are 
ready to admit after the last week 
that he knows what he means him- 
self and that his actions today are 
speaking more loudly and more con- 
vincingly than his speeches. It took 
the Prime Minister three hours last 
week to explain the meaning of the 
Speech from the Throne to a rather 
bewildered House. It took him an- 
other five minutes the following day 
to explain the significance of his 
three-hour speech. When that sig- 
nificance was fully realized he re- 
ceived a sweeping tribute and endorsa- 
tion from both House of Commons and 
Senate. 

To those still fearful that this Gov- 
ernment may hold back where it 
should go forward there are man) 
reassuring passages in that long pro- 
nouncement of the Prime Minister 
made to a hushed House that hung 
on every word. The man who a few 
days before had told members of other 
groups in the House that the responsi- 
bility of Government would continue 
to be borne by himself and his cab- 
inet appealed—and his appeal carried 
the ring of sincerity--not only for 
constructive suggestions but construc- 
tive criticism. Mr. King, it is said, 
holds the view that national govern- 
ment at the moment would rob the 
House of Opposition groups which 
have a vital part to play in war time. 


PUT there was another and more 
significant motive behind his re- 
marks. He went on to say that be- 
fore long the people would be clamor- 
ing for the Government to do this 
and do that and coupled this remark 
with the promise that those clamors 
would not be ignored 
This is perhaps the most reassuring 
pronouncement that Parliament Hill 


has heard in the last week. If the 
Prime Minister and his Government 
have held back in some things where 
it might be thought they should go 
forward the key to the situation 
seems to lie in these words. Unless the 
fortunes of war make it absolutely 
vital, the Canadian Government will 
not rush public opinion and endanger 
the present unity of the country. 

If democracy in its broadest sense 
can live not only after but during the 
titanic struggle on which Canada is 
embarking, the Government is deter- 
mined that it shall be given every 
chance. That “if” is a big one. Demo- 
cracy permits certain individual 
rights which are not consistent with 
the necessities of war. But if those 
rights can be surrendered voluntarily 
with the consent or rather by the de- 
mand of a free people, the spirit of 
democracy can be kept alive even 
if some of its forms go by the board 
temporarily. 

The Prime Minister left no one 
in doubt of his determination to 
bring in necessary war measures as 
necessity dictated but he hopes and 
believes that such necessity and the 
people of Canada will dictate at one 
and the same time. Canada’s wat! 
time policy is an expanding policy 
Its original form may be unrecog- 
nizable before Parliament meets again 
but there are few doubts left that it 
will meet the emergency as it comes. 

One refreshing sidelight on the 
week’s session has been the few at- 
tempts to rationalize. French mem- 
bers who last session made heated 
orations against the increase in de- 
fence estimates and declared _ for 
Canadian neutrality at all costs simply 
accepted the new order of things. 
There were a few who tried to show 
why their stand was consistent. For 
the most part they simply expressed, 
like Georges Heon, the fiery French- 
man from Argenteuil, their willing- 


ness to “sit on their nationalism for 


the time being.’ 





Daddy was just back from a sales trip to the Magdalen Islands on 
To little Ruth it was 


Canada’s eastern doorstep. To him it was routine. 


a chance to stay up late and hear stories... 


“Twice as many people live on that ridge of Davy Jones’ Locker as in the 
Yukon”, he told Ruth and her mother; “yet they have no newspaper, no 
movie, few roads. It takes real seamanship to bring a ship in safely. 
W recks? Why, years ago a shift in the wind put 37 schooners ashore there 
in an hour! The islanders used to be cut off from the world for months. 
They got so peeved about it that they filled a barrel with letters to the 
Governor General and everybody, and set it adrift with a sail marked 
‘Winter Magdalen Mail’. It had the desired effect. Today the islands 
are one of Canada’s most difficult air mail landings; but the intrepid air- 


” 


men get in... 


His wife said, “So do Imperial salesmen!” She might have added that 
Imperial salesmen visit all the out-of-the-way regions in the Dominion 
from Labrador to the Yukon. No outpost is too remote, no hardship toi 
great; for it is their mission to see that no one anywhere is without 


tobacco, the solace of solitude. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 














Is your Plant <, 
SITTING ON TOP OF A 


VOLCANO? 







of all premiums paid for 


company. More than 53 


‘one a slumbering menace wherever power is 
this type of insurance in Canada. are paid to the Boiler 


used in industry—the menace of a hidden fault, 
which undetected, may grow rapidly into a crippling. 
profit-destroying explosion of your power or heating 


Inspection Company. 


: Ask your agent to give vou a detailed story of this com- 
equipment. : 


: : 7 pany's specialized service on engineering insurance. 
Fortunately here’s a hazard you needn't and 
shouldn't leave to chance. For over 63 years, the Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Company has been protect- 
ing Canadian industry not only against loss, but against 


the probability of accident. 
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In that time this company’s specialized inspectors have 
made over 1,000,000 inspections. Almost countless 
times they have detected hidden flaws before they 
developed into sources of disaster and loss. Time after 
time their recommendations have prolonged the useful 
life of equipment. 





Boilers, Air Tanks 
Hot Water Tanks 
Refrigerating Systems 
Engines, Compressors 
Turbines, Motors 
Electrical Generators 
Transformers. etc 
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The effectiveness of this service 
tecting policyholders 
increasing preference Canadian industry shows for this 
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AHHH Now, Hetty! You'll 
feel a lot better when you’ve swabbed 
3 off that rust. It is annoying to have 
your bath water infested with swarms 
of rust, but we must learn to keey stiff 
the upper lip. 
All the rust that’s been annoying you in 
your bath and your laundry must come 
from somewhere...and we're pretty 
sure it comes from the inside of your 
hot water tank! Now you know what'll 
happen eventually—there just won't be 
any more “inside” to your tank! And 
that’s when Father will get his feet wet 
messing around in the flood. Then may- 
be you can tell him about “Monel” 
Hot Water Tanks. Remember— they’re 
guaranteed for 20 years, they won't leak, 








they'll keep your hot water clear and 
sparkling. Call your favourite plumber 
and he'll tell you even more about these 
economical tanks! 

Shhh what’s that crumbling gurgling 
10ise you hear. 
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BY P.O, 
London, August 28 


PITY the poor correspondent at a 
time like this! There is just the 

one great and terrible subject that 
seems worth writing about—the sub- 
ject that engrosses almost everyone’s 
mind and energies And yet what- 
ever he says of it Is likely to be made 
nonsense by the events of the next 
few hours, to be reduced to triviality 
and remoteness by the swift rush of 
fate 

Just now we are all waiting 1 
fascinated horror for the big bomb to 
go off We can see the sputtering 
fuse, the spark getting nearet! and 
nearer to the detonator It is like 
the horrible things that happen in 
bad dreams. One watches spellbound 
but helpless. And yet—even yet one 
goes on hoping. Something may hap- 
pen at the last moment to prevent 
the final catastrophe 

Something—-but not another Mun- 
ich! That is a way out that no one 
wants to see the Government take 
Did I say ‘no one”? I was forgetting 
dear old Uncle George Lansbury, who 
suggested in the House on Thursday, 
when Parliament reassembled, that 
Mr. Chamberlain should fly to Mos- 
cow to confer with Stalin. Even the 
Socialists laughed 

The mood of the nation in this fate- 
ful hour, so far as one can gauge itt 
within the narrow radius of what one 
sees and hears and reads, might be 
described as a resigned and resolute 


pessimism. People expect the worst, 
and are prepared for it, or preparing 
fast. 


There is, of course, no sign of panic 





not even on the part of poor old 
ladies in the country who have been 
informed that they have to look after 
invading hordes of children from the 
London slums. They accept it all as 
part of war. 

But is there panic anywhere? It 
is true that our newspapers tell us 
of the fear and excitement that are 
sweeping Berlin and Rome, as con- 


trasted with the complete calm of 
H oO T w AT E R TA N K S London and Paris and Warsaw. But 
I imagine that ordinary people in 
totalitarian countries are behaving 


verv much like those in our own, with 
resignation and courage—hating it 


4 ; . 
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all, but getting ready. Europe is pre- 


TEST-TUBE BABIES 


pe »M th st tubes of industry have 
nany of the jobs that keep Canada 
Tens of thousands of Canadian men and 
k te n jobs that did not 
( Tt Ibs do exist today because 
ircl ndustry has been able to 
ndreds of new products And it has 
bl tO mak them so Inexpensive that 
been able to buy them 
rt obs are ‘‘test-tube babies re 
rr research laboratories of 
\ f t. thousands of peop! ire 
today in welding, in making and selling 
ectri retrigerators lamp bulbs i1utomobiles 


ind hundreds of other manufactured products 


within the memory of many now 


Electric engineers and research scien 
ontributed greatly to this progress 
G-E Research Laboratory has com« 


modern = electric lamp which uses _ less 
electricity and gives more light, thereby saving 
the public thousands of dollars a night. From it 
come the modern x-ray tube which is help 
ing the physician save lives, and conquer diseas 
suffering; the high-vacuum tube which 
makes radio broadcasting possible; and many 
other developments which have created new jobs 


G-E Research Saves the Canadian Public Thousands of Dollars Annually 


CANADIAN 
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PRICELESS TREASURES of the past 
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The Nation Is Resigned and Resolute 
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have been removed to places of safe 


keeping throughout England. Here are workmen removing the famous Five 


Sisters window, which dates back to 


paring to dree its weird, and the or- 
dinary citizen must dree it, too—poor 
devil! He has no choice 


In the Theatre 


Let us talk about more cheerful 
things, while there are still some 
cheerful things left to talk about 
however trivial they may seem. The 
theatrical season, for instance. Lon- 
don theatrical people are going on 
with their plans for the autumn, just 
as if Herr Hitler were still painting 
houses, and Herr Von Ribbentrop still 
selling not very good German 
champagne. 

Among the new announcements is 
one to the effect that Robert Sher- 
wood’s “Petrified Forest” is likely to 
be seen here at last—the international 
situation permitting, of course. Or 
perhaps even if it doesn’t permit. 
The London theatres did carry on 
through the last war, so why not 
through the next one? People must 
be entertained. The harder the times, 
the more obvious the need for it. 
And this is one excellent play which 
London, for some queer reason or 
other, has not yet had a chance to 
see. 

It is four years since Leslie Howard 
made his big New York hit in the part 
of Alan Squier—you know, the down- 
and-out poet and dreamer who comes 
to the Black Mesa Bar on the edge 
of the Arizona desert. Owen Nares 
is to play the part here. He is at pre- 
sent on tour with Fay Compton in 
“Robert’s Wife’ until Christmas. The 
plan is that there should be a short 
tour with “The Petrified Forest,” be- 
ginning in the end of January, and 
that the play should come to the 
West End sometime in March. It 
ought to be a success, but then— well, 
you never really can tell. 

Another play about a_ bar is 
“Saloon Bar,” in which Gordon Har- 
ker does a tough, humorous, door-to- 
door salesman, who finds himself 
mixed up in a murder mystery. The 
entire action takes place in an old- 
fashioned ‘pub’? somewhere between 
Oxford Street and Shaftesbury Av- 
enue. It is all very Londonish, as 
you might expect with Harker play- 
ing the big role, and is said to be 
going big in the Provinces. It is now 
playing Birmingham and Blackpool, 
and is to come to London about the 
middle of next month. 

In another fortnight or so Jessie 
Matthews and Sonnie Hale should 
also be appearing in London in a new 
musical comedy called “I Can Take 
It.” We all talk American now 
even in Parliament. It is to open 
at the Coliseum. The piece has al- 
ready had a successful provincial tour 
of six months, but it has had to be 
enlarged for the Coliseum stage. 

The story concerns a film-star and 
her “stand-in” both parts being 
played by Jessie Matthews. Sir 
Oswald Stoll, the owner of the Coli- 
seum, is said to be very keen about 
it, and to think that he has another 
“White Horse Inn.” But that’s the 
sort of fellow theatrical producers 
are, full of simple-hearted enthusi- 
asm Otherwise they wouldn’t be 
theatrical producers, I suppose 


Windmill Branch 


One of the pleasant features of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient 
3uildings in this country is that it 
has a section devoted to the preserva- 
tion of windmills. You might think 
mere windmills rather beneath the 
notice of a society concerned chiefly 
with ancient and historic buildings 
though some of the windmills are 


the 12th century, from York Minster. 


ancient enough. But, as a matter of 
fact, the windmill branch is a very 
active one, and has some very dis- 
tinguished members. Philip Guedalla 
and A. E. W. Mason, the novelist, are 
among recent recruits 

The leading spirit is said to be a 
London engineer, Mr. Rex Wailes, 
who has made a hobby of windmills 
ever since he was a lad in Lincoln- 
shire. That is windmill country. So 
are the Sussex downs. In fact, you 
find windmills scattered about most 
parts of England. But they are 
growing fewer all the time. There 
are said to be about 200 still in use, 
but every year ten or more drop out. 
At that rate another 20 years should 
see almost the last of the great 
wooden vanes turning so slowly and 
rhythmically against the sky. The 
mills will still be kept as picturesque 
landmarks, I suppose, but they will 
be monuments—-not windmills. 

At the same time, it is amazing how 
long some of those queer old indus- 
tries persist, even in the face of 
modern methods and machinery. Up 
to six or seven years ago there was 
a woad-mill in operation at Boston, 
in Lincolnshire. Think of it—woad! 
The stuff the ancient Britons used to 
paint themselves with, when they 
wanted to be particularly ferocious 
or particularly fascinating. I have 
never been quite sure whether they 
did it to excite their lady-friends or 
depress their enemies-—or perhaps 
both. 

It seems that long after woad 
ceased to be a popular cosmetic in 
this country, it continued to be used 
in more ordinary ways as a blue dye. 
Then indigo came along and, being 
a stronger blue and cheaper to manu 
facture, it put woad out of business. 
But not without a struggle. There 
were even laws against its use in 
Tudor times. But you can’t keep a 
good dye down, and _ indigo finally 
won. Now, of course, they make it 
synthetically out of coal-tar—as they 
make nearly everything else. 

Sorry I didn’t know about that 
woad-mill at Boston soon enough It 
would have been well worth a visit 

if only for the fun of rubbing a 
little on one’s chest, and getting an 
idea of what an ancient Briton really 
looked like in his war-paint. But 
perhaps the chest would have to be 
shaggy as well as blue, and that is 
rather a large order for modern man. 
Not many of us can manage to work 
up much resemblance to a Bedlington 
terrier or a Kerry Blue 

ee 


TRAVELERS 


Mrs. C. W. McLean has returned 
to Montreal from St. Patrick, ac- 
companied by her sister, Mrs. E, 
Aldous Wians, who was her guest for 
some time. Col. McLean and Miss 
Morna McLean have also returned to 
Montreal 

Mrs. R. P. Baker, with her two 
daughters, Audrey and Jocelyn; Mrs. 
Lucille McRae Paul, with he daugh- 
ter, Bebe, and Mrs. Lefevre Baker, 
with her daughter, Rosemary, have 
left Vancouver for New York. Later 
they will place their daughters at 
Branksome Hall, Toronto. 

Mr. F. H. Barlow, K.C., and Mrs. 
Barlow, who. after attending the 
meetings of the Canadian Bar Asso- 
cClation in Quebec City were the 
guests for a week of Prof. Henry F. 
Armstrong and Miss Dorothy Arm- 
strong at their house, The Grove, 
Lighthouse Point, Metis Beach. have 
returned to Toronto. 

Mr. and Mrs. Melville White have 
returned to Toronto after a holiday 
at the seaside. 






YOU CAN’T 
HAVE A 


BLOWOUT 
ACCIDENT 


if you ride on 
Goodyear LIFEGUARDS 





e@ When the wise man, who 
rideson Goodyear LifeGuards, 
reads about a blowout acci- 
dent; he knows that “it need 
not have happened.”’ Your 
Goodyear dealer can make 
your car completely safe from 
blowout accidents... see him 
today! You can’t get better 
protection to save your life! 
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GUARANTEED BY THE MAKERS 
OF FAMOUS MARLIN GUNS 


Twenty-five years of scientific 
research made it possible for 
Quaker State, in 1914, to pro- 
duce the only motor oil which 
successfully lubricated the 
hottest running motor of its 
time .. . the Franklin Air- 
cooled engine. Twenty-five 
more years of research enables 
Acid-Free Quaker State 
Motor Oil to meet the most 
difficult problems of lubricat- 
ing the 1939 models. Insure 
the performance of your new 
car! Use Acid-Free Quaker 
State regularly. Quaker State 
Oil Refining Company of 
Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Made in 
Canada 
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War's First Effect Is 
Rise in Markets 


BY ALBERT C. WAKEMAN 











Earlier crises having produced the liquidation, the actual declara- 
tion of war promptly released its constructive force in the 


commodity and stock markets. 


While there has been much talk of government control, no govern- 
ment can regulate itself out of the influence of world trends in 


commodities and money rates. 


Rising prices and money rates, advancing stocks but declining 
bonds, are normal and almost inevitable accompaniments of 
war. The only doubt is as to how far the movements will go, 
and how conditions may vary from industry to industry and 
from country to country. 





UCH was written in recent 
months about the possible effects 
of war upon our industries and _ in- 
vestments. Those forecasts were so 
highly conditional, upon the eventual- 
ity of war itself, and upon the kind of 
war, that they could not be very 
definite. Now that we have the fact 
of war, it is possible to go farther. 

The fear of the British Empire 
being jockeyed into an unfavorable 
military position is largely dispelled, 
though not entirely removed, by the 
actual circumstances of the war. The 
declared neutrality of Russia, Japan, 
Italy and Spain limits the force and 
the fronts with which the allied 
powers have to deal. 

Even with these limitations, a long 
and bitter struggle is in prospect, and 
we must become wedded to a war- 
time economy. Should other powers 
be involved later, we can only hope 
that British and French diplomacy 
will be able to maintain an equality 
or supremacy. But such a change, 
by converting nations which are now 
neutral to combatants, would further 
greatly affect the world’s economy. 


Doubts Dispelled 


This largely explains why commo- 
dity and stock markets which hada 
weakened during the earlier war 
advanced sharply after the 
actual commencement of hostilities 
Fear of the unknown had caused the 
declines. When the circumstances be- 
came known and appeared reasonably 
favorable, the markets tried to antici- 
pate the price rises and business ac- 
tivity which usually accompany war 

The thorough liquidation effected 
by the earlier crises therefore en- 
abled the entire emphasis to be laid 
on the upward trend. During the 
first week of war, commodities ad- 
vanced by nearly ten per cent and 
stocks by over ten per cent in New 
York. Advances in Canada were 
preater, because our currencies went 
to a discount in New York. 

Whatever internal regulations ma) 
be adopted by a combatant nation, 
they cannot override the basic forces 
which are turned loose by a major 
war. It is an interesting commentary 
that the entire recovery program, in- 
volving many billions of dollars of 
public expenditure in the United 
States, failed to inject as much life 
into commodity and security markets 
in so short a time as did the declara- 
tion of war in Europe. 


scares, 


Commodity Rise 


What war inevitably brings, regard- 
less of internal controls, is an advance 
in commodity prices. On the one 
hand thére is an increase in demand, 
not through an increase in the num- 
ber of consumers, but rather through 
the consumption of munitions, 
the destruction of property, and 
a degree of waste in nearly every 
sphere of activity, all of which makes 
for an insistent need for commodities 
and services. While on the side of 
supply there is interference with 
sources, drainage of man-power, and 
expropriation of property and equip- 
ment for war work. 

A war-time market is nearly always 
a seller’s market, because the need 
of the buyers tends to become more 
insistent, and the seller feels that he 
always has the choice of waiting 
longer for a still higher price. It is 
true that the end of every major war 
sees excess stocks dumped on the 
markets, while at the same time in- 
dustrial production is being restored 
to normal, but that can hardly be 
avoided, because no combatant can 
foretell the extent nor the term of 
its pressing need. 

This experience will undoubtedly be 
repeated, regardless of how many na- 
tions are ultimately involved. In the 
absence of a gold currency, we may 
have some difficulty in laying hands 
on a suitable yardstick of prices, but 
the currencies of neutral nations such 
as the United States, Sweden and 
Switzerland serve for the time being. 

Any degree of depreciation in our 
own currency further magnifies the 
price advance in this country. The 
Canadian government may take what- 
ever steps it wills regarding the price 
of sugar in Canada, but it cannot dic- 


tate th at which the growers 
of Cuba o: ish Guiana will sell the 
raw mater: d therefore it cannot 
prevent any ~-ce which they may 
be able to obtain in the world com- 
petitive market being charged to 
Canadian buyers, with a 
extra cost on account of depreciation 
of the Canadian dollar. 


We Shall Pay More 


Canadian producers will likewise 
insist on receiving the benefit of ad- 
vances in world prices for what they 
export. There may be a lag in the 
trend of prices for commodities and 
services which are wholly or chiefly 
domestic. 

The principal commodities for 
which we will likely have to pay 
more, in accord with a general ad- 
vance in world levels, are sugar, rub- 
ber, cotton, silk, tobacco, tin, steel, 
cocoa, coffee and tea. The manu- 
factures which we import heavily, 
such as_ textiles, machinery § and 
chemicals, will gradually follow the 
upward trend of the raw materials. 
The commodities which we export, 
chiefly wheat, live stock, meats, but- 
ter, cheese, lumber, paper, nickel, 
copper, lead and zinc, will bring us a 
compensating increase in buying 
power. 

The principa! repercussions of a 
commodity price change are on the 
relation between the producers of 
sensitive commodities and_ other 
classes in the community. A rise in 
basic commodities benefits their 
producers, while those people who 
are dependent on manufactures, 
salaries or investment incomes tend 
to suffer. 

Such a trend, however, will merely 
compensate the primary producers 
for their hardships of the long de- 
pression years, during which farmers, 
fishermen, ete., have had a struggle 
to exist, while government workers 
and others with stable money _ in- 
comes enjoyed an abnormal purchas- 
ing power through low prices. If the 
movement goes far enough, we will 
again experience the sharp advances 
which came about 1916 in the last 
war; if it goes further, there will be 
a demand for a rise in wages. 


possible 


Interest Rates to Rise 


A warring government cannot pre- 
vent a rise in interest rates any more 
than it can prevent a rise in com- 
modity prices. It wants to borrow if 
at all possible, and if it borrows ex- 
ternally it subjects itself to a rising 
interest trend in the external mar- 
kets, while if it has to finance at 
home it must use the inducement of 
attractive interest to meet its needs. 
Some control of foreign exchange 
may be adopted to conserve funds for 
home needs, but money rates pervade 
the entire fields of business and in- 
vestment, so that the influence of the 
general level cannot be evaded. 

There are several billion dollars of 
United States and British capital in 
Canada, some of it being in liquid 
form, while Canadians in turn have 
many hundreds of millions in United 
States and other external securities. 
Our money rates have to follow those 
of New York and London, else we 
risk a flow of capital away from 
Canada, which would be disastrous at 
this stage. 

Advances in the rediscount rates of 
central banks of the United States, 
the United Kingdom and France have 
already recognized that a rise in in- 
terest rates is inevitable. 

Incidental to this trend, there must 
be a decline in the market value of 
government and other “high grade” 
bonds. This decline also has com- 
menced. The interest rate and the 
market value of an outstanding gov- 
ernment bond of course are insepar- 
ably linked. 

How high interest rates, and how 
low government bonds, may go, will 
depend on world conditions and on the 
specific needs of the Canadian govern- 
ment. If we have to raise fresh war 
loans on a large scale, we will most 
likely have to pay at least four per 
cent, and possibly five per cent or 
higher. 

Dominion government three per 
cent “perpetuals”, which last week 





War Restrictions On 
New Life Insurance 


BY ARTHUR K. KEMBAR 








| Existing life policies are not affected by war or war service, but 
war clauses are now appearing on new policies issued in 
Canada and Great Britain. 


The new Canadian clause gives full protection to the insured 
while in Canada, the limitations only affecting him should he 
leave Canada or the United States, or become engaged in 
military flying. 


Under the new policies civilians as well as combatants, while away 
from this continent, can secure protection against the war hazard 
by paying an extra premium—initially quoted by many com- 
panies at $75 per year per $1,000. 


Experience of the Great War, however, points to the probable 
increase of this extra premium in subsequent years should the 
war be of long duration. 
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Mortgages Affected 


thing by foreclosing and selling, could 
then be worth its face value. 


The same influences will tend to 
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THE BUSINESS FRONT abled in an air raid, he will collect 





BY P. M. 


I IS probable that the depression is over—for the 

duration of the war. Though industry as a whole 
is somewhat hesitant right now about making large- 
scale new commitments until the situation has clari- 
fied and the prospective demands on industry are 
seen more clearly, and though individual industries 
(more especially those whose products or services 
are in the luxury class) will presumably experience 
some curtailment of demand and have to adjust 
themselves to the new situation, the broad prospect 
seems to be for a large increase in this country’s 
productive capacity, in employment, and in public 
purchasing power, 

Though it seems at present that Canada will not 
send a large expeditionary force abroad, it is cer- 
tain that this country will become a very important 
source of supplies for Britain and France—-more 
especially so if the United States holds to the pro- 
visions of its Neutrality Act, in which case this 
country is likely to be th: 
much American 
production for war, through 
the establishment of branch 
plants here. 

The period of dislocation 
incidental to this major 
change-over in our econ- 
omy is likely to be much 
briefer than in 1914, be- 
cause of our relatively 
greater preparedness this time. Only uncertainty as 
to the nature and extent of Canada’s war contribu- 
tion will hold up the rapid expansion of industry 
This uncertainty should disappear fairly quickly 

In addition to war business, production for norma! 
domestic and export trade is likely to be speeded uy 
because of the indications of a fairly sharp uptrend 
in production costs. Raw material prices are al- 
ready rising, and there is the prospect that wage 
scales will follow suit eventually if army enlistment 
and industrial activity cause a shortage of labor 
Producers will tend to speed production in an at- 
tempt to “beat the gun.” Also orders for future 
needs will be placed now by many buyers who fear 
that mills will soon be occupied with war orders; 
this is already evident in the textile industry. Fear 
of future inflation is another (though less concrete) 
factor 
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Well Placed for Expansion 


Canadian business is very well placed at the pre- 
sent time to take care of this expansion. The trend 
of business has been upward for months past, but 
there has been nothing in the nature of a boom. Bank 
loans are low and inventories also, and there is ample 
scope for expansion, Business finances are in a 
very healthy condition; business has long since ad- 
justed itself to the rigors of depression and, in the 
process of this adjustment, has built up a strong 
working capital position. 

This is a situation which, with the receipt of a 
large volume of war business, might reasonably be 
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with judgment. But that government will contr 
and regulate industry to the point where profits az i 
non-existent, or nearly so, is scarcely to be expected 

For the only alternative to maintaining the busi- 
ness incentive of profit is the virtual taking over of 
the operation of industry by government itself - 
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ALLEN, MILES & FOX 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 





ELLIOTT ALLEN, F.C. A. 
LICENSED TRUSTEE 


s 
COMMERCE & TRANSPORTATION 
BUILDING 
159 BAY STREET 


TORONTO, CANADA 


In a world of ever-changing values men 
turn gratefully to the solace of their 
books ; no great library perhaps, but a 
few well-chosen, well-thumbed volumes 
to which they return again and again 
with renewed pleasure. Here is some- 
thing constant, something reliable. And 
in the choice of their tobacco they use 
the same standards Long years of 
experience have taught them that Craven 
Curly Cut is always dependable in 
quality and flavour. It never lets them 
down Whatever their mood, this 
tobacco 1s always smooth-tempered and 
equable—a friend in the true English 
tradition 


2-02. for 50 


CURLY CUT 
TOBACCO 


CRAVEN MIXTURE —the world 
famous blend, still made in the same 
way as over 70 years ago when it was 
ptepared specially for the Third 
Earl of Craven’s use. 

2-02. for 5oc. * 4-0z. for $1. 
CARRERAS LTD., LONDON 


150 YEARS’ REPUTATION 
FOR QUALITY 


Enquiries to: 


The Rock City Tobacco Co. Ltd., 


SS 





To lend money on Canadian real 
estate away back In 1855, when 
this Corporation was first establish- 
ed in business, required more than 
good judgment — it required faith. 
The future of Canada was obscure. 
Never In the years that have foi- 
lowed has that falth wavered. It 
governs the Canada Permanent 
policy to-day. 


OF .-Y VN 0y. 


PERMANENT 


Mortgage Corporation 





Head Office 
320 BAY ST. TORONTO 


Assets Exceed $69,000,000 





GRANITE 


YRANITE for building and monu- 
mental purposes is now produced 
in six of the nine provinces of Canada, 
and large areas of the Dominion are 
underlain by this rock. The province 
of Quebec furnishes most of the gran- 
ite for building, the Stanstead, St 
Samuel, Lake St. John and Riviere a 
Pierre districts being the biggest pro- 
ducers of this class of stone. Granite 
for monumental use is produced 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British 
Columbia. Marble quarries are oper- 
ated in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba 
and British Columbia; and the prin- 
cipal quarries for building limestone 
are located in Quebec, Ontario and 
Manitoba. 
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GOLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 


STEEL OF CANADA 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Please tell me what you think of 
Steel of Canada as a buy at this time. 
Would the European war hinder o1 
help this company? 

T. J. C., Halifax, N.S. 

I think that Steel of Canada com- 
mon stock is an attractive specula- 
tion on the longer range industrial 
growth in this country and that, in 
the meantime, it has appeal for the 
comfortable yield which it affords 
The company, with its diversified 
production facilities, is a potential 
beneficiary from the war, for it is 
readily adaptable to the manufacture 
of war materials. 

Profits in the first half of the cur- 
rent year were moderately under 
those of one year ago because of 
lower prices. Higher sales were in- 
sufficient to offset the price decline. 
Second half sales prospects are gen- 
erally favorable and the year’s earn- 
ings are more than likely to be in 
excess of the $4.24 per ordinary shar‘ 
which was shown in 1938. 


WAR AND MINING 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


We would appreciate your opinion 
on the following questions regarding 
mining: (1) Do pre-war or war-tine 
conditions affect mining in any of 
its phases? (2) Do operating mines 
increase production? (3) Are new de- 
velopments likely to be abandoned? 
(4) How is the mining industry af- 
fected in general, as to purchasing 


of new machinery, equipment, etc? 


W. J.. Toronto, Ont. 


In view of the fact that Canada’s 
mining industry was still in its infancy 
when the Great War broke out, it is 
impossible to draw any definite par- 
allel on the effect of war-time con- 
ditions. Teday, however, the mining 
industry is established on a_ solid 
foundation, with approximately 150 
gold producers, as compared with less 
than a dozen of any importance on 
the last occasion. Further, the base 
metal producers also have made tre- 
mendous progress and, whereas in the 
last war period Great Britain had 
to secure most of her supplies from the 
United States, there is now little doubt 
but that the Dominion can this time 
supply the bulk of the metals required 
for war purposes. 

Undoubtedly the production of Can- 
adian mines will be considerably 





R. A. STAPELLS, vice-president of J. 
J. Gibbons Limited, honorary director 
of the Canadian National Exhibition, 
a past president of the Ontario Motor 
League, and a past - of the 
Toronto Board of Trade, has been re- 
elected for the sixth consecutive year 
president of the Canadian Automobile 
Association. 


stimulated. The demand for nickel, 
copper, lead and zinc will be heavy 
and prices are already climbing. The 
output of gold mines also is likely 
to be stepped up, and there is every 
expectation the Dominion government 
will provide all possible assistance and 
encouragement to this end. It is un- 
likely, however, that output of estab- 
lished producers will be pushed to a 
point which would unduly affect pro- 
duction once hostilities cease. Newer 
mines though, which are faced with 
reasonable possibilities of expansion 
over the next decade or so, could pos- 
sibly carry out sufficient exploration 
and development at a high rate of 
speed, without wrecking the mines’ 
future. The prospects, and properties 
on which exploration has just nicely 
started, may face a difficult period 
as their financing may necessarily 
be delayed. The production of iron 
should be greatly increased and new- 
er development speeded up to take 


care of the demand for steel, one of the 


most vital war necessities. 

Cost of production will probably 
shortly rise, as commodity prices 
usually attain their peak prices dur- 
ing a war. Labor difficulties were 
also experienced during the last war 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


BY HARUSPEX 


The market's Long-Term or Year-to-Year trend, under Dow’s 


theory, continues upward. The 


Short-Term or Month-to-Month 


trend, subject to occasional tertiary interruptions, such as was 
recently witnessed, has been upward since April 8. See price 


discussion below. 


THE PRICE MOVEMENT 


Wall Street’s axiom that stocks 


zo up when the bad news is out was never better illustrated than 


in last week's market action. 


After two years, off and on, of acute 


war frights and accompanying market shudders over the economic 
trouble that would result if war came, the actual declaration of 
war set off one of the most pronounced rises the averages have 


witnessed. 
Packground to the advance 


was twofold. First, the tension 


over foreign developments that has been present since last March 
served, as discussed herein on a number of occasions during the 
period, to sufficiently depress sentiment as to keep stock prices 
well under the level justified by domestic business. With the war 
uncertainty ended by war, and evidences that the shock of war 
was not to affect business adversely, stocks have been recovering 
the gap between prices and earnings. 

Second, those issues that would be directly helped, earnings- 
wise, by sustained war buying have leapt forward in anticipation 


of a long war. 


This movement has been supported by a strong 


trend in prices of war commodities, buying of such commodities 
apparently being largely for domestic account as a hedge against 


a protracted period of hostilities. 


Consensus is to the effect that the war will be protracted, but 
European diplomats move in strange ways, and certainty, at least 
in the present early stages of the struggle, cannot exist on the 


subject. At the least, the market remains vulnerable to 


, 


“peace’ 


scares, one of which could come with any important German 
victory in Poland on the grounds that Hitler, by such defeat, will 
have accomplished his declared objective and can thus sue for an 


‘honorable’ settlement. 


From the technical approach, 


sharp tertiary setbacks, such 


as 


the market, despite its several 
the decline from July 22 to 


August 24, continues in the secondary upward trend that com- 


menced on April 8. 


Ability of the Dow-Jones rail average to close 


at or above 31.21, in conjunction with strength already shown by 
the industrial average, would reconfirm the upward movement.* 
In retrospect, it is interesting to note that the July/August set- 


back reversed at 131.33 on the industrial average 


133/129 area discussed in our 


, or within the 


Forecast of August 26 as a zone 
of possible support and turn-about 
can escape a peace setback, the 


Assuming the current market 


160/165 area, from a number of 


technical angles, could prove the objective of the current push. 


*EDITOR’S NOTE: Since the 


foregoing was written, the 


Dow-Jones rail average has closed above 31.21 and 
thus has reconfirmed the upward trend of stock prices. 
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but few expect that Canada will again 
contribute anything like the large 
number of men she did in the World 
War. Further, it is thought the 
Dominion will become a main source 
of supply of industrial materials, but 
it yet remains to be seen whether 
Canada’s man power will be principal- 
ly used for the production of raw and 
finished materials. At the moment 
the Dominion seems likely to function 
on an impressive scale as one of the 
great munition and armament sources 
of supply to the Motherland, all of 
which should result in a tremendous 
industrial expansion from which the 
country naturally stands to benefit 
enormously, provided there is suf- 
ficient labor and the anticipated high 
prices for commodities. Then on top 
of this there is the definite possibility 
of inflation with a higher price for 
gold. 

It must also be remembered that 
while the outbreak of war in 1914 
was unlooked for, the world this time 
has not been caught unprepared. In 
my opinion, it is questionable if the 
mining industry, as the result of war, 
would be an important purchaser of 
new machinery or equipment unless 
perhaps in the case of some of the 
newer producers, as mentioned above, 
where it would be helpful to try and 
push into two or three years a pro- 
gram of exploration, development and 
construction, which ordinarily would 
take at least three times that length 
of time. 


DOMINION STORES 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I have been advised to buy some 
Dominion Stores stock but before 1 
do so would like your opinion of 
such a move. Any information or ad- 
vice which you can give me will be 
appreciated. 

J. K., Sudbury, Ont. 

Because severe competition is likely 
to limit gains in earnings, and since 
dividends are not an early prospect, I 
would say that the stock of Dominion 
Stores has no more than average 
appeal. 

As a result of the economies that 
have been effected under the present 
management, a considerable improve- 
ment in Dominion Stores’ operating 
results is likely for 1939. In the 32 
weeks ended August 12, sales were 
7.2 per cent larger than a year before, 
in spite of the fact that the number 
of stores in operation had been re- 
duced 9 per cent to 431. Since a num- 
ber of unprofitable units have been 
eliminated and sales of the remainder 
considerably inereased, a modest profit 
is probable in the current year which 
ends December 31. 


KEORA, SOUTH KEORA 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Could you please give me some in- 
formation about Keora and South 
Keora Mines? Should I sell at pres- 
ent prices? 

L. 8S. G., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Properties of both Keora Mines 
and South Keora were acquired some 
years ago by North Whitney Mines. 
Shareholders of the former company 
will eventually receive one new for 
five old shares, while in the latter 
case the exchange basis is one for 
three. In addition to these properties 
the holdings of North Whitney Syn- 
dicate was also taken over and the 
property now comprises’ approxi- 
mately 283 acres, adjoining Pamour 
on the north and west. 

It might be advisable to retain 
your holdings as United States finan- 
cial interests have arranged for re- 
sumption of mining operations. A 
complete electrically - equipped min- 
ing outfit has been installed. First 
work will be in the vicinity of former 
mine workings where there is a shaft 
down 250 feet and a crosscut driven 
1,000 feet on that level to the north 
and south zones. A 30-foot wide shear 
zone is exposed in the southern part 
of the property. 


ASBESTOS CORPORATION 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


It seems to me that Asbestos Cor- 
poration will lose some of its markets 
because of the war. Is this true? If 
it is, is it likely that they will be re- 
placed and where is the logical place 
to look for new markets? I am inter- 
ested in this company and would ap- 
preciate anything you can tell me. 

A. V. B., Napanee, Ont. 

Undoubtedly the cancellation of all 
business with Germany means the 
loss of one of Asbestos Corporation's 
valuable customers, but the fact that 
shipments to Germany had _ fallen 
off even prior to the war will cushion 
the shock. At the beginning of 1939, 
sales to Germany began to decline 
when trade with that country was 
put on a letter of credit basis, which 
means that goods had to be paid for 
in advance. In the first half of 1939, 
total shipments by all Canadian 
asbestos companies to the Reich fell 
to 3,200 tons valued at $362,000, from 
9,033 tons, valued at $888,000 in the 
same period one year ago. Shipments 
to Germany were less than 8 per cent. 
of the aggregate to all countries in 
the first 6 months of this year; total 
value of asbestos shipments made 
to all countries was $4,644,000. 

In the past few months, business 
with Japan has shown a_ decided 
improvement, and if Japan continues 
to gain certain export markets at 
the expense of Germany, exports to the 
former country may show still fur- 
ther betterment. But the brightest 
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Dividend Notices 


WESTERN GROCERS 


LIMITED 
Notice of Dividends 


Notice is hereby given that 
the following dividends have 
been declared: 

On the Preference Shares, 

1% % for the current quar- 

ter, payable October 15th, 


1939, to shareholders of 
record September 20th, 
1939. 

| On the Common Shares, 


75e per share, payable Oc- 
tober 15th, 1939, to share- 
holders of record Septem- 
ber 20th, 1939. 

By order of the Board. 


W. P. RILEY, 
President. 





M°COLL- FRONTENAC OIL 
COMPANY 






Preferred Stock Dividend No. 47. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 


that a dividend of $1.50 per 
share being at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum has been de- 
clared on the 6 per cent. cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock of Mc- 
Coll-Frontenac Oil Company, 
Limited, for the quarter ending 
September 30th, 1939, payable 
October 14th, 1939, to share- 
holders of record at the close 
of business September 30th, 1939 


By Order of the Board, 


FRED HUNT 


August 30th, 1939 Secretary 





Silvernnod 


Dairies, Limited 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 4 

Notice is hereby given that a dividend of 
twenty cents (20c) per share has been de- 
clared on the Preferred Shares of the Com- 






| pany, for the current six months’ period, 
payable October 2nd, 1939, to Shareholders 
of record at the close of business on Septem- 
ber 16th. 

By Order of the Board, 
London, Ontario, 
1939. 


J. H. GILLIES, 


Sept. 6th, Secretary-Treasurer. 





DIVIDEND 


Chartered Trust and 
Executor Company 


Notice is hereby given that a 
lividend of 1% has been declared 
m the paid-up Capital Stock of 
‘hartered Trust and Executor Com- 
vany for the quarter ending Septem- 
er 30th, 1939, payable October 2nd, 


1939, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business September 
15th, 1939. 


By Order of the Board. 
E. W. McNEILL, 
Secretary. 
Dated at Toronto, August 17th, 1939. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA POWER 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND No. 45 
NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend 
of Fifty cents (50c) per Share on 
Class “A” Shares has been declared for the 


three months ending September 30th, 1939, 


payable by cheque dated October 14th, 
1939, to shareholders as of record at the 
close of business on September 30th, 1939. 
Such cheque will be mailed on October 12th, 
1939, by the Montreal Trust Company 
from Vancouver. 
By Order of the Board, 
ERNEST ROGERS, 

Vancouver, B.C. Secretary. 
August 31st, 1939. 





Moneta Porcupine Mines Limited 


(No Personal Liability) 





DIVIDEND NO. 5 


NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend 
of three cents per share has been declared 
by the Directors of Moneta Porcupine Mines 
Limited (No Personal Liability) payable in 
Canadian funds on October 14th, 1939, to 
Shareholders of record September 30th, 1939. 

By order of the Board. 

H. B. CLEARIHUE, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Toronto, Ontario, 
September 8th, 1939. 
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(Continued from Page 12) 
spot in the asbestos outlook right now 
is improving business conditions in 
the United States. In the first half 
of 1939, total Canadian shipments 
to the United States increased some 
25 per cent. in volume—accounting 
for more than one-third of the total 
in value—and that rate of improve- 
ment has been fully maintained, if 
not bettered, since then. With every- 
thing pointing to the possibility of 
@ marked increase in industrial ac- 
tivity in that country, there are excel- 
lent prospects of increasing asbestos 
shipments to the United States. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I am holding some Willys-Overland 
stock, common, and am getting dis- 
couraged. Would you advise selling at 
the market which is considerably be- 
low what I paid for the stock, or 
would you hang on? 

P. 8S. M., Quebec, Que. 

I think I would hang on if I were 
you. Even though the company’s 
showing in a moderately good auto- 
mobile year was unsatisfactory, and 
granted that the common stock has 
little to recommend it at the present 
time, I don’t think I would act hastily 
and liquidate my holdings at the pre- 
vailing low market. 

Willys-Overland’s loss in the current 
fiscal year—which ends September 30 

will probably approximate the 71- 
cents-per-share deficit shown in the 
1937-1938 period, for factory sales are 
declining. what is more, there is 
little to indicate that profits can be 
restored over the intermediate term. 
Operations will be improved now that 
the application for an KFC loan of 
$2,500,000 has been approved, for 
working capital was barely auequate. 
The deficit in the first 9 months of 
1939 was $1,147,675, against a deficit 
of $6y3,841 in 1938. 


TROUP PORCUPINE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Would you please advise me if 
Troup Porcupine is a good gamble, 
also where I can get the incorpora- 
tion date of the company? 

—B. H., Toronto, Ont. 

While Troup Porcupine Gold Mines 
appears to be a fair gamble, it re- 
mains for the present probing of depth 
possibilities to determine whether it 
will be a good one or not. Geological 
conditions are said to be favorable 
and three drills are being utilized to 
complete 10,000 feet of drilling with- 
in three months. 

Twenty-eight of the 34 claims which 
comprise the company’s holdings were 
acquired from Two-In-One Gold Mines 
for $10,200 and 496,511 shares, which 
when released from escrow will like- 
ly be distributed to Two-In-One share- 
holders on the basis of three Troup 
for each 20 Two-In-One. Consid- 
erable money was expended on the 
property some years ago on surface 
work and test pitting and it is stated 
that some interesting results were 
obtained at different points. The 
present drilling campaign is the first 
effort to ascertain depth conditions. 

Troup Porcupine was incorporated 
in August, 1938, with an Ontario 
charter. 


Mines 


BY J. A. McRAE 


JPALCONBRIDGE Nickel Mines 

might be required to hasten the 
erection of a nickel refinery in Can- 
ada as a result of the outbreak of 
war in Europe. This is the opinion of 
many close observers. However, 1t 
has been pointed out officially that 
with the British Navy in control of 
the North Sea, the present refinery 
in Norway is in a very favorable lo- 
cation from which to meet the re- 
quirements of Great Britain and 
France. All metal produced at the 
refinery is handled exclusively by a 
British agency and thereby protected 
from falling into enemy hands. Never- 
theless, the possibility of erection of 
a refinery on this side of the Atlantic 
is expected to continue to receive 
consideration. 

7 


Falconbridge Nickel is in a strong 
financial condition. Not only this, 
but of the total authorized capital of 
5,000,000 shares, there are still some 
1,660,000 shares in the treasury. For 


some time British capital has been 
angling for a block of treasury shares 
of Falconbridge Nickel but are not 
expected to be able to make the pur- 
chase at anything like the current 
quotations for shares on the open 
market. The physical condition of 
the mine and its favorable geographic- 
al position is highly important, while 
its ore reserves of around $100,000,000 
are distinctly impressive. Ore reserves 
are growing at a steady rate. Parry 
Sound, on Georgian Bay, has been 
mentioned as a possible location for 
a refinery. 
e 
Nearly $100,000,000 in British capi- 
tal is reported to be seeking invest- 
ment in Canada at present. Mines, 
refineries, airplane factories, and 
various lines of manufacture are 
being studied. 
e 
Lake Shore Mines made a net profit 
of $7,070,767 in the fiscal year ended 
June 30. This amounted to $3.53 on 
each outstanding share, and compared 
with a net profit of $7,732,417 or 
$3.86 per share in the preceding year. 
Since going into production in March 
1918 the mine has yielded $141,795,000 
gross and has paid $69,000,000 in 
dividends. Surplus on hand amounts 
to $3,360,000, with vast ore reserves 
and reduction works paid for. 
e 
Sheep Creek Gold Mines produced 
$89,193 in August. Recovery averaged 
$18.82 per ton. Output for the first 


eight months of this year amounted 
to $675,998 from 36,793 tons of ore. 
e 


Siscoe Gold Mines produced $160,431 
in August, compared with $164,484 
in July. 

e 


Sturgeon River had an output of 
$40,530 in August compared with 
$40,215 in July. 

s 
Gold produced $54,187 in 
4,000 tons of ore. 
e 

Dome Mines produced $603,523 in 
August thereby maintaining normal 
operations. Output for the first eight 
months of the year amounted to $4,- 
826,477 compared with $4,861,638 in 
the corresponding period of 1938. 

e 

Sherritt Gordon Mines in Northern 
Manitoba, stands to benefit in two 
ways from the sharp rise in price of 
base metals. Copper output now at 
a rate of over 30,000,000 Ibs. annually 


Gunnar 
August from 





R. J. HOLMES, who has transferred 
his activities to Thomson & McKin- 
non where he will be assistant to G. 
H. Ross, Canadian partner. Mr. Holmes 
has been associated with the firm of 
E. A. Pierce & Company as Canadian 
manager for the past thirteen years. 
Previously he spent a number of years 
with the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
in both Eastern and Western Canada 
besides Toronto, Ottawa, New York 
and Havana, Cuba. He served in the 
Great War with the 46th Battalion, 
C.E.F. 

A large number of the senior To- 
ronto staff of E. A. Pierce & Co. will 
also join Thomson & McKinnon. 
Thomson & McKinnon will take over 
the premises and entire staff of the 
Ottawa branch of E. A. Pierce & Co. 
The addition of the Ottawa branch 
extends the operations of Thomson & 
McKinnon to four important Canadian 
financial centres, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal and Winnipeg, which are 
connected by direct wires with offices 
in New York, Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Miami and other important centres. 
Thomson & McKinnon are members 
of the New York and all leading 
stock and commodity exchanges deal- 
ing in stocks, bonds, mines and com- 
modities. 





,. 
appointed general chairman of the con- 


CALLOWHILL, of Hamilton, 


vention of members of the Canadian 
Purchasing Agents’ Association to be 
held in Hamilton September 22-23. In 
view of the outbreak of war, the con- 
vention is expected to be one of the 
most important in the association’s 
history. Mr. Callowhill is purchasing 
agent of the Canadian division of 
American Can Company. 


increased at the rate of $600,000 an- 
nually result of the advance of 
two cents per pound in the price of 
copper during the first week follow- 
ing the outbreak of war in Europe. 
Added to this sharp jump in profits 
on copper is also the prospect of zinc 
rising to a _ price where attention 
could be turned toward production of 


aS a 


that metal from the large tonnage 
known to occur onthe Sherritt 
Gordon property. 
e 
St. Anthony Gold Mines produced 


$35,616 in August from 2,207 tons of 
ore. A ten per cent. increase is ex- 
pected from this date forward. 
aa 
pay a bonus of 10 
cents per share together with the 
regular quarterly disbursement of 20 
cents per share Oct. 14th. 

e 
produced $91,500 during 
according to unofficial esti- 


Bralorne will 


Madsen 
August, 
mates, 

7 

Paymaster Consolidated produced 
$131,438 during August, for average 
recovery of $7.55 per ton and setting 
the highest production record so far 
in the history of the mine. 

e 

Gold advanced nearly ten per cent 
in price during the first week fol- 
lowing declaration of war between 
the United Kingdom and Germany. 
This came as a result of the deprecia- 
tion of Canadian funds in New York. 

e 

Producers of base metals in Can- 
ada, including nickel, copper, lead and 
zinc, are co-operating with British 
authorities with a view toward pre- 
venting any such metal getting into 
the hands of any other than demo- 
cratic allies or friendly nations. 

e 

Aunor Gold Mines is laying plans 
for production of close to $100,000 per 
month in the initial stages. Plans 
call for completion of a mill of 300 
tons daily early in 1940. 

e 

Hoyle Gold Mines is responding 
favorably to development, with widths 
of over 40 ft. of payable ore indicated. 
The grade is somewhat similar to the 
neighboring Pamour at around $5 per 


ton. Hoyle is financed and controlled 
by Ventures, Ltd., and Sudbury Basin 
Mines. 


e 

Platinum production from mines in 
Ontario amounted to 165,403 ounces 
during the first six months of 1939, 
valued at $4,901,500 as compared with 
a value of $3,978,500 in the first half 
of 1938. 

* 

Airplane transportation to the out- 
lying mining fields of Canada is being 
hampered somewhat by heavy enlist- 
ment of experienced pilots in the ser- 
vice of Canada and the United King- 
dom. Nevertheless the situation is 
being cheerfully accepted and, in 
fact, encouraged. 

e 

The nickel mines of the Sudbury 
district in Northern Ontario are min- 
ing and treating an average of over 
600,000 tons of ore every 30 days, or 
more than 20,000 tons per day. 


War's Effect Is Rise in Markets 


(Continued from Page 11) 
these, like mortgages, should benefit 
as much from greater ability to pay 
as they may lose by the influence of 
money rates. 

The “equity” securities, made up of 
common stocks and of the many pre- 
ferred stocks whose safety margins 
have disappeared during the years of 
depression, stand to benefit from ris- 
ing prices and activity. 

Of course efforts are being made to 
reclassify stocks on a war basis. That 
tends to put the aircraft and munition 
manufacturers in first place, followed 
by the “commodity” stocks which 
should benefit from a general rise in 
commodity prices, and then by others 
to whom the benefits would accrue 
in a slower way. That method can 
hardly be criticized, though like all 
other trends it may over-run its 
course, by attaching too much weight 


to the immediate effects and too little 
to those influences which are more 
slow but more persistent. 


For instance, and purely for the 
sake of argument, National Steel Car 
might meet difficulties in aircraft and 
munitions, while Simpsons, Ltd., 
which received little attention in the 
early buying, because it is merely a 
merchandise distributor, might do 
well under the stimulus of war. 

Along the same line of thought, 
there is a danger of some concerns 
being caught between rising costs on 
the one hand and fixed selling prices 
on the other hand. The railways and 
utilities suffered in this way during 
the last war. A few industrial lines 
have swung into the same category 
by reason of government controls 
which might be unfairly applied to 
their prejudice. 

Finally there is the menace of new 


taxation. Having increased rather 
than eased taxation during the time 
of peace, it is certain that our gov- 
ernments will have to increase it 
further in time of war. While busi- 
ness activity may help collections, 
public spending itself will be the main 
inspiration of that activity. What we 
save on relief, etc., we will spend 
twice over on military service. 

The extent of new taxation will 
further depend upon the borrowing 
possibilities. These, in view of the 
already inflated state of public 
finances in Canada, can hardly be 
viewed as hopeful. It is no longer a 
case of meeting as much as pos- 
sible by taxation and borrowing the 
balance. Governmental finance has 
reached such a plight that the bor- 
rowing potentialities are exhausted 
first, and the balance has to come 
from taxation. And it all has to be 


Three Well Secured Bonds 


As a result of recent world developments, 
high grade Canadian corporation bonds may 
be purchased at more attractive prices than 
have prevailed for several years, thereby 
affording an excellent opportunity to those 


with funds for 
suggestions : 


Security 


Simpsons, Limited 

Massey-Harris Company, 
Limited 

Dominion Steel & Coal 
Corp. Ltd.+ 


investment. 


Following are 


Rate Due Price* Yield 


96.00. . .4.70 
92.35. . .5. 


110.00. .. 


*And accrued interest 
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beg to announce that on the closing of the Toronto 


Office of 
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214 ST. JAMES STREET 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(CANADA) is a unit of one 
of the largest banking organi- 
zations in the world. A com- 
plete banking service is 
offered to firms and indi- 
viduals having domestic bank- 
ing requirements and to 
those interested in Empire 
trade and development. 


TORONTO 
60 KING STREET WEST = 4.2 





the earnings and living 
the people of the 


drawn from 
standards of 
country. 
These comments seemingly overlook 
the new status of Canada as a war 
supply base for Great Britain, the 
possibility of Canada redeeming its 
bonds now held there, and the further 
possibility of Canadian credit being 
used for extensive borrowing in New 
York, with the aid of such holdings of 
United States securities as the British 
government may be able to corral 





from its own citizens. 

These, it is submitted, are secondary 
to the fundamentals which have just 
been outlined. In so far as they 
may develop, they represent Britain's 
stress rather than her good fortune, 
and the greater the strain on Britain, 
the less is the chance of good fortune 
for Canada. 

A major war must be a matter of 
cost and not one of profit, to every 
belligerent and also, in the long run, 
to every neutral as well. 
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CONCERNING INSURANCE 





Cover for Professional Men 
BY GEORGE GILBERT 


In order to ascertain just what kinds of insurance a professional 
man may need, it is usually necessary to consider the question 
under four general headings; his home, his office, his car and 
his personal requirements. 


Too often insurance recommendations are made without definite 
information as to the particular needs of the individual, and as 
a result serious hazards may be overlooked or the protection 
provided may be altogether inadequate for the purpose. 


T IS only by a careful survey of his 


present possessions, responsibilities 
and obligations that the professiona! 
man—the doctor, the lawyer, the 
dentist, the engineer, the architect, 
ete.—can determine the kinds and 
amounts of insurance needed for his 
adequate 


As a rule, 


protection. 
the 


profess onal 


most valuable t 
man is 


through 


asse 
time 
the per- 
lication of his special knowl- 
and training 


patients o1 


his 
because it is largely 
dge, experien skill 
interests of his 
that he 


| ‘arns an incom 
Therefore, 


time through in- 

illness, if it is for 
period, will affect 
position, becaus¢e 
ing his income 
In the case of 


clients 
loss of 
any pro- 
his financial 
work- 


when he is not 


stops. 
dentist, if 


also usually 
a doctor o1 
to attend his 
consult 
means an immediate 
tailment of his income, and 
needed in most instances to 
current obligations and to 
reserve for contingencies. 
is not the only finan- 
following bodily in- 
sickness Surgical, medical, 
ind certain other expenses 
incurred during disability. 
fact, these expenses 
the larger part of the 
loss. his other overhead ex- 

continue just the same. His 
assistant must usually be re- 
and rent, light, etc., must be 
for. 


is not able patients, 


they generally someone else 


Disability cur- 
his in- 
come is 
meet the 
build up a 
Loss of 
cial 
jury o1 


income 
loss, either, 
hospital 
are usually 
As a matter of 
may constitute 
l Further, 
penses 
office 

tained, 


proy ided 


Disability Cover 


Thus accident and sickness cove! 
some among the first and most pres- 
sing of the professional man’s insur- 
ance needs. Modern accident policies 
afford broad protection against loss 
resulting from accidental bodily in- 
juries. One of the most important 


features is the weekly indemnity pro- 
vision against loss of income. In addi- 
tion, the policies usually contain pro- 
vision for hospital, surgical and nurs- 


ing expenses. Under the principal 
sum clause, in the event of the in- 
sured’s death from. accident, the 


beneficiary receives the amount speci- 
fied in the policy in a lump sum; or, 
in the event of dismemberment or 
loss of sight, the insured himself re- 
ceives the principal sum or a specified 
portion of it. This feature is a valu- 
able supplement to life insurance 
tection. As the policies are generally 
flexible enough to meet the 
contingencies that may arise, the pro- 


pro- 


various 


fessional man is able to select the 
coverage that will best fit his in- 
dividual requirements in the way of 
adequate principal sum and weekly 


indemnity limits. 

Health insurance is also needed to 
cover loss of time caused by sickness. 
It supplements the accident coverage, 
and the two together may be utilized 
to provide rather complete protection 
oi the professional man’s income from 
due to disability. There are a 
number of different forms of health 
policies available. Those with a wait- 
ing period clause, excluding claims in 
the does not extend 
beyond a two weeks, 
obtainable at considerably lower rates 
than providing coverage from 
the first day of disability. Claims for 
short numerous, and the 
the rela- 
high. By accepting the waiting 
period form, the Than 
can secure a larger amount of protec 

for the same money loss 
of income from a_ prolonged 
which would, of have a 
serious effect upon financial 
tion than a disability of short duration 


loss 


which disability 


period of are 


those 


illnesses are 
cost of handling 


tively 


cases 1S 
professional 
tion against 
illness, 
course, more 


his posl- 


Life Insurance 


Life insurance likewise 


prominent place among the 


occupies a 
protection 
requirements of the professional man 


But formulating a suitable life insur- 
ance program for him is often a com- 
plex problem, because of the varied 
responsibilities and obligations that 


considered. It is therefore 


idvisable for him to consult a capable 


should be 


life underwriter in the matter 

Life insurance can be utilized to 
solve many of his personal problems. 
It will provide, among other things, 
funds for the payment of his last ex- 
penses, such as doctor's bills, funeral 
expenses, succession duties and other 


taxes; funds for payment of mortgage 
on home; an income for the support 
of the family and education of the 
children after his death; an old age 
retirement fund for himself; and funds 
for miscellaneous purposes, such as 


contributions to charities, personal 
bequests, scholarships, etc 

Fire insurance on dwelling and con- 
tents is also a necessity. In few 
cases is the amount carried adequate 
Under 
insurance often occurs as the result of 
the purchase of additional household 
furnishings and other personal prop- 
erty without increase in the amount 


very 


to cover the property exposed. 





urance When an 


kept, it 


property 


inventory is 
facilitates the keeping of the 
adequately covered. 

drives a car, the professional 
man cannot afford to do without auto- 
iobile insurance, particularly public 
liability damage cover 


and property 


of a substantial amount. If borrowed 
or hired cars are driven even occa- 
sionally, he should be sure that his 
iblic liability and property damage 
nsurance covers such operation 


Auto Insurance 


That it is the heighth of folly for a 


professional man to drive a car with- 
out automobile liability insurance has 

en proved over and over again in 
the past few years. In one case, a 
doctor, Who had been carrying insur- 
ance for fifteen years dropped it be- 
cause, as he said to his agent: “I have 

en carrying liability insurance for 
vears, and I have never had an ac- 
cident. I have decided to discontinue 
it altogether. No use arguing the 
matter any further. I won’t buy any 
more insurance.” Two weeks later 
the doctor met with an accident while 


driving his car. One person was killed 
seriously injured. Suit 
for $40,000 dis- 


could not afford 


and another 
against the 


d the fact that he 


doctor 


close 


to meet a judgment for half that 
amount. In addition to this, he was 
faced wtih his lawyer’s fees which 
represented a considerable sum. 


It seems rather ironical that a man 
pay from $500 to $2,000 for 
an automobile, will then decline to 
pay a small additional ‘sum for insur- 
ance which will protect him not only 
against the his car but 
sibly his entire savings plus his home. 

Among other forms of protection 
often required by physicians, surgeons 
and dentists may be listed malprac- 
tice liability insurance against claims 
for alleged malpractice, error or mis- 
take arising from professional ser- 
vices; fidelity bonds where an office 
assistant-is employed to keep books 
and make collections; burglary, theft 
and larceny insurance on _ property, 
including equipment in their office; 
and even insurance on radium, where, 


who will 


loss of pos- 


because of its great value, a doctor 
would sustain a heavy loss in the 


event of its disappearance. 


All-Time Low Death Rate 
Among Industrial 
Policyholders 


THE health of Industrial policy- 

holders of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company has been so out- 
standing this year that their mortality 
for July more than kept pace with the 
unprecedentedly good record for June, 
and dropped to a point lower than 
that ever reached in any correspond- 
ing month, according to the company’s 
statisticians. The July death rate in 
1939 was 6.9 per 1,000, as compared 
with the previous July low of 7 per 
1,000, recorded in 1938. 

The all-time low mortality records 
established for July and June have 
measurably reduced the cumulative 
death rate for the current year. These 


HAMMELL, 


well-known mining 
was recently elected Chairman 


t& 
man, who 
of the Committee, Empire 
Unity League, which is affliated with 
the British Empire Association. The 
purpose of this League is to develop 
and engender British ideals and to 
counteract the propaganda aimed at the 


disintegration of the Empire. 
—Pboto by “Who's Who in Canada”, 


Ady isory 








who 


GEO. N. QUIGLEY, Jr., C.L.U., 
has been appointed branch manager at 
Los Angeles for the Manufacturers Life 
Insurance Company, succeeding J. W. 
Jermyn, who has retired on pension after 
seventeen years of service with the com- 
pany. Mr. Quigley is a native of Den- 
ver and a graduate of the University of 
Colorado. Since March, 1937, he has 
been manager of the life department of 
the von Hamm-Young Co. Ltd.,_repre- 
sentatives of the Manufacturers Life in 
the Honolulu territory. 


brought the death rate down to a 
point 5.4 per cent lower than it was 
at the end of the first five months of 
1939, and to only one and one-half per 
cent greater than the cumulative 
death rate for the January-July 
period of 1938, the year that stands 
out as the healthiest ever enjoyed 
by the policyholders. 

In view of the first seven months’ 
experience, 1939 is said to have a 
good chance to close with even a bet- 
ter mortality record than that of the 
banner year of 1938. Indeed, new 
minimum death rates for the full 
year are already assured for pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, diarrheal diseases, 
appendicitis, puerperal conditions and 
chronic nephritis. The pneumonia 
death rate for the first seven months 
of 1939 was 10.5 per cent under the 


previous low for that period. 


Quebec Manager for 
Sun Fire Group 


ROBERT LYNCH STAILING, man- 

ager for Canada of the Sun In- 
surance Office Limited and affiliated 
companies, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Benoit Bertrand as 
branch manager for the Province of 


Quebec. Mr. Bertrand joined the Sun 
group in 1930, and has had a long 


and extensive experience in the busi- 
both in office and field. 


ness, 


Inquiries 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 


I have a 20-pay life policy with 
the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of Milwaukee, Wis. I 


took it out in 1926 when living in Gary, 
Ind. 

Will you kindly advise me if there 
would be any question of settlement 
of claim on the policy in view of my 
residence in Canada? I am native 
of Canada. 

Y. A. R., Montreal, Que. 


You need have no misgiving as to 


the safety of your insurance with 
the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, with head office 


at Milwaukee, Wis., or as to the col- 
lectibility of any claim under the 
policy. All claims under its policies 
are readily collectable wherever the 
claimant may reside. 

Many years ago this company trans- 
acted business in Canada, and while 
it has not written any new insurance 
in this country for a long time it 
still maintains a deposit with the 
Government at Ottawa of $58,000 fox 
the protection of these Canadian 
policyholders. 

It enjoys a very high standing in 
the insurance business both as re- 
gards financial strength and as to 
the net cost of insurance under its 
policies. 

Its total admitted assets at the 
end of 1938 were $1,233,101,693, and 
its surplus over liabilities was $53,288, 
$57. Its insurance in force was $3,- 
$93,591,675, showing a gain for the 
year of $34,374,972. 

* 
Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

We have been advised to insure 
in the Helvetia Fire Assurance Com- 
pany, and would appreciate your opin- 
ion of the Company. Do you think it 
is safe? 

Y. T. J., Penticton, B.C. 


Helvetia Swiss Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, with head office at St. Gall, 
Switzerland, and Canadian head office 
at Montreal, was founded in 1861, and 
has been doing business in Canada 
under Dominion registry since Oc- 
tober 20, 1937. It is regularly licensed 
in this country for the transaction 
of fire insurance and supplemental 
lines, and has a deposit with the Gov- 
ernment at Ottawa of $110,376 for 
the protection of Canadian policy- 
holders exclusively. 

At the end of 1938 its total assets 
in Canada were $149,810.64, while 
its total liabilities in this country 
amounted to $70,135.13, showing a 
surplus here of $79,675.51. Policy- 
holders are well protected, and the 
company is safe to insure with. 
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Assets $2,234,188.78 
Surplus 1,057,853.38 
Dom. Govt. Deposit 711,560.00 


INSIST ON SECURITY — 


Then place your insurance on 
the basis of Broad Coverage 
and Favorable Rate and 
save money on your Fire 





Premiums 


Head Office: Wawanesa, Man. 
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Non-Board Facilities—Canadian and Ontario Managers 


Established 
1840 WELLINGTON FIRE INSURANCE CO. $ 1,345,948. 
1923 FEDERAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 1,021,731. 
1911 CONSOLIDATED FIRE & CASUALTY INS. CO. 836,437. 
1910 MERCHANTS FIRE ASSURANCE CORP. 17,070,980. 
1851 PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 7,912,269 
1918 BANKERS & SHIPPERS INSURANCE CO. 6,917,632. 
1910 JERSEY INSURANCE COMPANY 4,415,013. 
1865 MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. ,684,478. 
1873 LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY :969,546. 
1835 STANSTEAD & SHERBROOKE FIRE INS. CO. 334,528. 
1911 AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. .753,338. 


Assets 


Toronto General Agents 
1839 GORE DISTRICT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 2, 
1863 PERTH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY L, 
1903 PROVINCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 2 


508,229. 
789,654. 
12,026,729 


Applications for Agencies invited and brokerage lines solicited from 


agents requiring Non-Board facilities, 


Man. 
Ont. 


1onton, 
al and 


™ Casualty Company of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
GEORGE H. GOODERHAM, President A. W. EASTMURE, Managing Director 


“Take this 
Pen and 
Defend 
Thyself!” 


To protect those they love and even 

themselves from immediate physical 

danger, men often rise to the greatest 

4 heroism. Is it not strange that the possibility 

of future disaster should so often leave them 
undisturbed? 

A family left without adequate support—an 
old age dependent on others—few men are so 
happily placed that they can disregard these 
possibilities. Protection against them is justi- 
fied even at a sacrifice. 

Yet the remedy is not even heroic — just a 

signature on an application for Life Insurance 
and thereafter a little sensible thrift. 


If you have not made adequate provision for 
your family’s and your own future, do not de- 
lay. A few strokes of the pen can accomplish 
so much — bring the happiness of security to 
those you love—the certainty of a manly inde- 
pendence to you. 


Take this pen and defend thyself! 


O. 


Toronte 
ncouver 


INSURANCE COMP PANY 


TORONTO, CANADA 
ESTABLISHED 1887 


HEAD OFFICE 


THREE NEW 46 99 ACCIDENT AND 
NON-AGGREGATE FIVE FEATURE HEALTH POLICIES 
1. Non Cancellable, 
2. Guaranteed Renewable; ; 
No Increase In Premium at any time, 


3 
4. No Rider or Restriction after Issuance; 
5. Non-Proratable for Change of Occupation, 


ALSO: Hospital and Surgical Reimbursement Available. 


OUR COMPLETE LINE includes: All Forms of Life Insurance. 
a 
: OVER $2.00 IN ASSETS *** FOR EACH $1.00 OF LIABILITIES 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


371 BAY ST. — TORONTO — ONTARIO 
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MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE con 
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What Aid Will Russia 
Give Germany? 


BY GILBERT C. LAYTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


The economic potential of Russia has become a paramount con- 
sideration in attempts to estimate the ability of Germany to stand 


the strains of war. 


Besides the primary problem of the productive capacity of the 
Russian states, there is the question of how far those products 
could be made available to Germany under war conditions. 


Mr. Layton discusses the various means to this end, and the strength 
of the British and French fleets as a factor in considering the 
economic potentials of the democracies. 


YOLITICAL alliances have 
foundation in many things. 
the Russo- German _ non - aggression 
pact looks extraordinary on the face 
of it, in general a sympathy of in- 
ternal governmental systems | pre- 
supposes alliances between such states 
a- Germany and Russia. There is a 
hatural sympathy of foreign policies 
wien two states have a common mil- 
itary objective, particularly when one 
hus great resources of materials which 
the other lacks. 

Perhaps, indeed, the most vital de- 
termining influence on the European 
outlook today is that of economics. 
For the economic line-up is a funda- 
mental which must ultimately 
weigh all other influences. , 

It is profitable to examine the 
European scene with this in mind. 
Despite her substitutes, Germany is 
still dependent upon supplies from 
foreign countries, and it has been 
widely supposed that the anti-ideo- 
logical association with the USSR fin- 
ally proved acceptable to Germany 
because of the economic assistance 
Which Russia could provide. In fact, 
the economic potential of Russia has 
become a paramount consideration in 
European chancelleries. 


their 
Though 


out- 


Many Considerations 


There are many considerations in 
this question. There is, of course, the 
primary problem of the productive 
capacity of the Russian states. Then 
there is the question of how far they 
could be made available to Germany 
in time of war. There is also the 
point how far Russia’s own require- 
ments would be expanded if she were 
actively engaged in conflict and to 
What extent the available surplus 
would thereby be diminished. 

It is of little point to consider the 
total productive potential of Russia, 
for it is certain that a large part of 
it could never be brought as effec- 
tive assistance to Germany. This 
qualification refers in the main to 
the Asiatic Soveit States. Some ad- 
justment must also be made to al- 
low for the inadequacy of Russian 
transport facilities. 

The Russian production of coal is 
reckoned to be over 150,000,000 tons 
a year and that of oil about 35,000,- 
000 tons. She is reckoned to be capable 
of producing 20,000,000 tons of steel 
ingots and castings, and she has stead- 
ily increased her production of cop- 
per and aluminium and super-phos- 
phate until she is producing about 
10 per cent. of the world total of 
these essential commodities. The 
production of timber, textiles, and 
agricultural foodstuffs has been vast- 
ly stimulated and is capable of great 
further increases. 


Vital Assistance 


If, in fact, Germany has secured the 
full backing of Russia, then she has 
secured such sources of supply of those 
products which she lacks as_ will, 
added to the supplies of oil, iron 
and steel, agricultural, timber, sugar 
and other products which she can 


secure from 
occupation, 
Bulgaria by 
event of war, 
potential. 
About the 
the Russian 


Czecho-Slovakia by her 
and from Rumania and 
early conquest in the 
greatly add to her war 
possibility of securing 
supplies early on it is 
difficult to form a precise conclusion 
If Turkey holds to the democratic 
front, supplies of oil from the Baku 
wells might well be interfered with, 
and this is the only upon 
which Germany can rely for prompt 
assistance. A route could probably 
be kept open from Russia to 
many through Slovakia, but 
too. would depend entirely 
fective striking 
the South, 


source 


Ger- 
that, 
on the ef- 
Turkey from 
and Hungary. 
Even given German domination of 
Slovakia and Hungary there would 
», provided Rumania stood firm, 
100 miles at least of Polish territory 
to be traversed. , 

The other route would be by sea 
through the Baltic. Russia has a 
Baltic fleet and Germany has a fleet 
If the defection of Japan from the 
Axis means—as it presumably does 
the freeing of the British Far-East- 
ern fleet, then that would enable such 
concentration in the Baltic as would 
probably close it against any attempt 
by the Russian and German fleets to 
secure a passage. 

The predominating strength of th 
3ritish and French fleets on the high 
seas is also a major factor in con 
sidering the economic potentials of 
the democratic powers. The trade 
routes from the Dominions and the 
Colonies, and from American and 
other sources, would be kept suffi- 
ciently open to ensure supplies to 
enable hostilities to be continued for 
a long time. 


power of 
tumania, 


still be 


Spain, Scandinavia 


ful how far the 
of the Axis will affect the bias of 
Spain, with her important agricul- 
tural and mineral resources; at pres- 
ent, she seems to be swinging over to 
France. Portugal, at any rate, would 
open up her supplies for democratic 
use. 

Scandinavia will presumably re- 
main neutral at the outset, but there 
is the distinct possibility that this 
neutrality would be benevolent to the 
democracies, and here there is the 
possibility of an enormous addition 
to the supplies of agricultural pro- 
duce and mineral products to reach 
Great Britain and France through a 
North Sea controlled by the British 
and French fleets. 

It appears that the “lightning war” 
on which both possible belligerent 
groups have staked some hopes is not 
really in prospect. Immediate block- 
ade of Germany will not be possible 
if the Ukrainian wheat and the Ural 
minerals which Hitler hankers after 
are made available by the simple pro- 
cess of a treaty. On the other hand, 
the British and French navies can 
assume adequate communication with 
the Dominions and the U.S.A. and so 
secure foodstuffs and materials for 
indefinite hostilities. 


It is doubtf splitting 


War Restrictions 


(Continued from Page 11) 
exempted hazard, 
whether military or civilian, by pay- 
ment of such extra premiums “dur- 
ing the whole of such service, travel or 
residence as the company shall from 
time to time require.’ Notice of the 
departure from Canada or the 
United States, must be given within 
thirty days of leaving, and the first 
extra premium then required by the 
company must be paid within the same 
time, if full protection is to continue 
without interruption. 

No reference to the amount of this 
extra premium is made in the clause 
itself, since the insuring company 
reserves the right to alter it from 
time to time. Announcement has al- 
ready been made by a number of the 
Canadian companies that their cur- 
rent extra will be $75 per year per 
$1,000 for civilian and combatant 
alike to cover this overseas risk which 
the clause excludes. So far as is 
known, no life companies are at 
present prepared to cover the risk 
of death from military flying through 
an extra premium. 


sure against the 


In Great Britain 


The companies doing business in 
Canada are not alone in recognizing 
the hazard which war brings to civil- 
ians who may be within the range 
of aerial bombardment. The simpler 
but more comprehensive clause now 
appearing in all new life insurance in 
Great Britain treats civilians and 
combatants in exactly the same 
manner: 

.it is hereby declared that if the 
death of the Life Assured shall arise 


either directly or indirectly from any 
war (whether war be declared or 
not) the total sum payable under this 
policy shall be limited to the total 
amount of premiums actually paid 
hereunder. ..or to the surrender 
value of the policy, whichever shall 
be the greater. 

It is expected that, by payment of 
an extra premium, protection cover- 
ing the excluded war hazard will be 
available to residents of Great Britain, 
as it now is to travelling Canadians 
The amounts of any such extras—-and 
whether they differ for the English 
soldier and the civilian are not 
known at the time of writing. It 
can, however, be taken for granted 
that they will not be com- 
hatants than the initial Canadian 
rate 


less for 


Risks Justify Extras 


Justification for even higher extra 
premiums for Canadian overseas 
soldiers can be found in any mortality 
study of the Great War. For example, 
in 1915 the deaths among all ranks 
in Canada’s first expeditionary force 
were approximately 115 per year per 
thousand men; among officers, 160 
deaths per year per thousand. 

Without making any allowance fo1 
the many deaths among these men 
subsequently as a result of injuries 
received that year, these figures alone 
would justify extra premiums con- 
siderably in excess of $100 per year 
per $1,000 of insurance in grder to 
meet the extra claims. During the 
last war, these extra premiums, then 
charged for overseas combatants only, 
started as low as $25, ended with 








going 











to suggest to 


you that we are suffering 
too much from the discontent 
of pessimism in Canada, and 
that we are quite forgetting 


the discontent of optimism.” 


Sir Edward Beatty 
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TORONTO 
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LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 


many companies in 1918 at $150 
year per $1,000. 

Concerning the 
among combatants in the 
war, no one—not even the 
of life insurance—-can do 
hazard a guess. As for civilians in 
the war zone, there is even less data 
on which to base their estimates. And 
so, logically enough, the life com- 
panies in fixing the initial extra at 
lower than what they fear may be 
ultimately mecessary, reserve the 
right to from time to 
time 


possible mortality 

present 
actuaries 
more than 


increase it 


Companies Are Trustees 


As a result of their 
perience in the last 
knowledge that the 
on mortality do not end when the 
war ends or when the extra premium 
is removed, many companies are 
limiting new insurance for men unde: 
the age of forty to participating 
policies which allow a safety margin 
through the dividend feature, and 
to policies which have cash or re- 
serve values (thereby eliminating 
term and family income insurance) 

These war restrictions on new 
policies, introduced immediately upon 
our entry into this war against Hitler- 
ism, may appear to many to be a most 
unpatriotic action on the part of the 
heads of this huge financial insti- 
tution which plays such a large part 
in Canadian life. There’s another 
aspect, however, far more important 
to the country than the effect of 
any magnanimous” gesture’ people 
might think they should make 

Life companies are, in effect, 
trustees for the equities of those 
people already insured with them. 
If they are to live up to this trust, 
the companies must make certain that 
the funds they already hold are con- 
served for those policyholders to 
whom they belong. To ensure this, 


previous ex- 
war and thei 
effects of wat 


also 


only 


ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


1906 


they cannot permit other 
mizedly 


new 


with 
mortality to 
insurance on the same 


people 
a recog higher 
secure 
terms 

And it is already evident that bot 
civilians and combatants who are to 
day in a war zone are to ve 
much higher mortality. To provit 
life insurance to any man 
known that he may soon be on his 
way to France or to some 
zone of war, provision for the hi 


mortality can only be 


subdjec 
when 


other 
gher 
made by 

that part 


reason- 


war clause which ex<¢ 


of the 


ludes 
death hazard, unless a 
ably adequate extra premium is paid 
to cover it 

The security of policy and 
mine depends upon adherence to this 
principle by the life companies with 
whom we are insured 


your 


The seriousness of this problem and 
the need for this action by the lif 
insurance companies can be seen in 
the extent to which the _ last 
affected the death rate of the coun- 
try as a whole during the period 
1914 to 1918. For 1914 the mortality 
among insured about the 
same as that for preceding years—7.5 
deaths per 1,000 lives; for 1915 it was 
8.4 deaths; for 1916 it 10.6; for 
1917 it rose to 11.3; and for 1918 it 
reached 14.8 deaths per 1,000 insured 
lives, almost double the normal fig- 
ure. The influenza epidemic of the 
latter part of 1918 swelled the mor- 
tality for that year, but even the 
effects of it can perhaps justifiably 
be considered as a part of the mortal- 
ity of war 

Modern, large warfare is 
certain to leave in its wake many life 
insurance claims. On old policies these 
will be met by encroaching if neces- 
sary on the surplus funds which the 
life companies hold for just such 
contingencies. On new policies they 
can only be met by extra premiums 
adequate for the purpose. 
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week was Dividend Week in 

The Anglo-Canadian com- 
off by announcing dis- 
five of its affiliated 
Firestone Petroleums 
Petroleums and Monarch 
each paying ic per 
s that the While Prairie Royalties and 
1% able to Sundance Royalties are paying 3c and 
ll its pro- 2c respectively. These distributions 
Kicos covered a three months’ production 

period ending July 31. 


started 
tributions for 
companies 
t Foundation 


Royalties 


article, 
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share, 


than 


The Brown-Moyer-Brown — group 


likewise 


column, by declaring dividends on location for their deep test of the at around 6000 odd feet. 

five of their associated companies. Steveville area. A contract for the ture has been very favorably reported 
The dividend of the Brown Consoli- drilling of this well has been let to 0M by Dr. G. S. Hume. 

dated Petroleums Ltd. was 14s:¢ per Drilling Contractors Ltd., an Anglo panies, apart from the Brown inter- 
share; while the other four, namely: Canadian Subsidiary. The Anglo ests, that have substantial 

Royal Crest Petroleums, Vulcan Canadian Company has started work holdings on this structure, are Rox- 
Brown Petroleums, Three Point on three new wells, namely: Arrow anna Pete Ltd., and 

Petroleums and Four Star Petrole- Royalties, Anglo-Phillips No. 1 and Segour Exploration Co. Ltd. 

ums, each declared a dividend of le Anglo-Phillips No. 2. ° 

per share; payable September 29 to e The Roxanna well, 


shareholders of 
21 


which 


Royalite Co 


its No. 47 well, and has commenced contacted the McDougall-Segour sands 2 
digging a cellar. The Standard Oil of at around 4,800 feet. If the other In the Cardston Del 
B.C., a subsidiary of the Standard of formations are approximately the the Franco Cardston well was below 


California, 





FROM COAST TO COAST, Canada is training her young war birds. 
is a group of Royal Canadian Air Force recruits receiving instruction in map 


reading at Regina. 
are J. G. Lee of London, Ont.; V. L. 
and A. M. Cameron of Halifax. 


crashed the dividend notice 


record to September Crest 


Development or drilling programs, of the East 


have been lagging for some 
time, also had a spurt last week. The 


selected a location for 


have selected L.S.D. 


At the left is Harold Batty, instructor, and the recruits 
Berg and R. W. Norris of Saskatoon, 


Sec. 22, Twp. 20, Rge. 12, W4th as the 
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jointly by East Crest and Model Oils, 
has contracted to 
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Other 


McDougall- 
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Kootenay Dome structure, is now be- 
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has 
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tion and at last report was drilling in 
a hard sandstone below 2,840 feet. 
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200 ft., while the Cord Spring Coulee 
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Because of its experience, resources and organization the 
BANK OF MONTREAL is especially avell equipped to give 
its customers the kind of banking co-operation which 
means most to their business. You are invited to call and 


discuss your banking requirements with us. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 
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MODERN, EXPERIENCED BANKING SERVICE... the outcome of 121 years’ successful operation 
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was unofficially reported below 850 
feet. The Terminal No. 2 in the Del 
Bonita field was below 4,900 feet and 
expecting to contact the Madison 
Lime or producing zone at any time. 


com- 


acreage * 


The Benedum & Tree Guardian 
well, testing the Pouce Coupe field, 
is standing with the casing cemented 
in the lime. Production equipment is 
now being sent to the field, and a 
production test will be made possibly 


the 


in the this weekend. A 20-foot core taken 

The in the lime showed porosity and oil 
passed saturation. During the last several 
forma- months several of the Benedum & 


Tree boys have been up, both in Cal- 
gary and at the well. They are all a 
fine bunch of boys and are always 
pleased to give out any information 
regarding developments at the well, 
although they are a private company. 


area, 





How do you arrive at the 


cost of lite insurance2 


LOT OF PEOPLE ASK THE QUESTION, ‘‘How 
4 \ do you figure out what my life insurance 
will cost me?” 


As you may know, life insurance calcu- 


lations are made by Actuaries—men skilled in 
the science of life insurance mathematics. But 
you don’t have to be an Actuary to understand 


the basic facts about the cost of life insurance. 


Three factors enter into the cost of life 
insurance. They are: ‘1) mortality; (2) interest; 


3) ex Dense. 
First, let’s take up mortality. 


In insuring a group of people of a given age, 
life insurance company must be able to 
approximate how many of the group will die 
each year—and, hence, how much money will 
have to be on hand to meet the claims that will 


- 47 4 
tall due each vear. 


How many will be living... 








40 YEARS FROM NOW? 


, e w 
— { —— 


60 YEARS FROM NOW? 


Knowing approximately how much money will 
have to be paia out in death claims each year 
is an important factor in figuring the cost of life 
insurance. 


To 
mortality table adapted to the type of risk 


the 
number of actual deaths as experienced in past 


determine this, the company uses a 


represented—a table which is based on 


years 


j in similar groups 

The company could, of course, collect just 
enough money in premiums each year to pay 
the claims expected for that’ year and to cover 
the cost of doing business for the policyholders 
But this has not proved a satisfactory method 
in the past 


As adults in a group insured at a given age 
become older, the death rate increases. Hence, 
the claim rate also increases. Obviously, the’ 
number of people in the group left alive to pay 
those claims constantly decreases . . . and the 
cost to the survivors eventually would become 
prohibitive 


A life insurance company, therefore, works 


out a “‘level”” premium to be paid by each mem- 
ber of the group each year. This ‘‘level”’ pre- 
mium more than is 
necessary for claims in the early years, when 
the death rate is low . 


amounts to somewhat 


. and somewhat less 





Most of a life insurance company’s money is 
busily at work earning interest from diversified 
investments—one type, for example, is first 
mortgages on desirable apartment buildings. 
This interest helps to pay for your life insurance. 


than is necessary in later when the 


death rate is high. 


years, 


Two things are done with the money collect- 
ed in early years. First, the company pays 
current claims. Then it sets aside a ‘‘reserve’’ 
fund so that in later years, when premium 
collections are less than is necessary to pay 
claims, money will be on hand to make up the 
difference. This ‘‘reserve”’ is scientifically cal- 
culated and is required by law. It assures the 
policyholder that his premium will not in- 
crease as he grows older. 


If the company did not accumulate this 
reserve, it could not maintain the level pre- 
mium. Nor would it have the funds to pay 
cash, loan, or other non-forfeiture values 
available under legal reserve life insurance 
policies. 


This reserve is not held as cash in the vaults. 
It is invested to earn interest, which is the 
second factor entering into the cost of life 
insurance. When calculating the premium to 
be paid, the company assumes the obligation 
to add interest to the reserve each year during 
the life of the contract at a definite rate... 
thus enables the policyholder to pay a lower 
premium than he would otherwise have to pay. 


and 


The third factor to be taken into account is 
expense—the cost of doing business for the 
group insured. This cost includes taxes, main- 
tenance of office and field force, and the 
expense incident to all the transactions that 
are necessary each year. 


These are the basic principles involved in 
premiums. 


computing life insurance And 





This is one of the automatic check-signing 
machines at Metropolitan. More than 7,000,000 
checks in payment of obligations to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries were issued in 1938. 


Metropolitan does just what you would do... 
if you had to provide for something to be 
delivered in the future, perhaps 2,000 a.p. It 
figures conservatively, allowing a margin for 
contingencies. Then, if the cost of life insur- 
ance does not turn out to be as much as was 
assumed, the difference is paid or credited 
annually to the policyholders as dividends. 


This is Number 17 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer understanding of 
how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding advertisements will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


FREDERICK H. ECKER 
Chairman of the Board 


LEROY A. LINCOLN 
President 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE—OTTAWA 
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PEOPLE TRAVEL 
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alton Plant Turning Out Aeroplanes at High Speed 


wit FASHION HOMES THE ARTS 


TORONTO, CANADA, SEPTEMBER 16, 1939 


FITTING THE FABRIC STRIP: Fastened to the front spar of the wing by a thousand screws, the fabric strip holds the fabric to the wing. It has to be secure! THE ROUTING MACHINE: One of the machines that have tremendously speeded up 
All the pictures on this page were taken by “Jay”, at the special request of the Defence Department. The description of these operations appears on page 20. plane production is the routing machine, which cuts through metal as a knife cuts butter. 


“SPATS” FOR A PLANE! ‘ 
the Lysander. It is made of aluminum and steel tubings. 


Here the workman is about to cut out a plate which forms part of the flight control. 


Here a wheel spat is being made, to fit over the big rubber wheels of STRINGING A PLANE: Here is one of the NEARLY FINISHED: Here workmen are putting finishing touches to the pilot’s “coop”. 


operations where girls excel. Cn a large scale, the shape of the aeroplane is now clearly visible. 


it is like basting a hem on a _ new frock. 


os oy 
ene | 


IN THE DOPE SHOP: The “dope shop” is where the painting is done. I 
of the spray booths, the main plane of a machine is receiving a coating. 


fu 


2, ess mas 
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Here, in one THE ASSEMBLY LINE: Considered ambitious when it was first constructed, Malton factory now seems cramped. New space will give this assembly line 


double length, double the production figures 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 


Bowman Revives Pavlowa Memories 
BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 





HE Promenade Symphony Orches- 
tra has had varying luck with 


7 ca es 7 oe" dancers as guest artists at Varsity 

. J : a : } + & Arena; but the radiance of the lovely 

; ssn Ties ; ; ballerina, Patricia Bowman, at last 
NORMANDIE ROOF 


week’s concert compensated for pre- 
Here the world’s great 





vious disappointments. Though Miss 
Bowman's body and limbs, even to 
7 her fingers and feet, are essentially 
cultures—that of old Eng- musical, their harmonies cannot be 
broadcast until television assumes 
more important developments. There- 
modern America meet and blend, radiatina fore her contribution was confined 
to the second part of the program 


land, ancient France and 


a series of divertissements ravishing 
to a large audience 

iiss Bowman’s first appearance in 
Toronto occurred in 1935 in Maple 
Leaf Gardens when she was. still 
premiere danseuse at Radio City 
Music Hall, but I did not see her un- 
til she appeared with the Mordkine 
3allet at Massey Hall last autumn. 
She is, so far as my recollections go, 
the greatest dancer of classic tradi- 
tion America has produced. She owes 





her status not only to her own in- 


spiration and personality but to tui- A GROUP OF MEMBERS of the Seigniory Club in the Province of Quebec 
tion from two great Russian instruct- photographed during the recent costume ball held in the Papineau Manor 
ors. Michel Fokin and Mikail Mord- House. In the picture are Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Joy, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Forbes, 
hic. both of whom were associated Montreal; Dr. Pedro Platou, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mr. E. S. Price, Jr., Kansas City; 


Mrs. John Locke, Villa Nova, Pa.; Mr. E. L. Cousins, Toronto; Mrs. B. H. 
Gibson, Princeton, N.J.; Mrs. R. W. Lovell. and Miss Joan Somerville, 
Montreal. 


with the greatest dancer of modern 
times, Anna Pavlowa. The episode 
which most captivated her audience 
ce se ek was a re vival of rhe ders what Chopin would have thought of the Calgary Symphony Orchestra, 
. : Swan forever identified with the ° s ; ; 7 , , : 

, oS t , of the pirating of the main subject is removing to Vancouver. He will be 

MONTREAL : fame of Pavlowa. of his Fantasie Impromptu by Harry associated with the celebrated London 
Fox to fit the text of “I’m Always pianist and composer Arthur Ben- 
Chasing Rainbows.” jamin, who plans to establish a per- 
manent academy of music in the 





Though she lacks the mysterious 
quality of the Russian, her rendering 
was beautiful in grace and inspira- 
tion. “The Swan” has an interesting o% Coast city. This is e sec ine 
— ® history. Once long ago Pavlowa and Visitors to Canada violinist Cadaae ca a - 

Fokine were out walking in St. Among the numerous British musi- Couver of recent years, the other be- 

Petersburg and saw swans floating Giang who have visited Canada this ing the Hungarian, Jean de Rimanoczy, 
summer is Leslie Heward, conductor ®& pupil of Hubay, and well known to 
of the Birmingham Municipal Orches- Canadian radio listeners. 
tra. In that post he has won an out- A new organization, the Montreal 
standing position as a symphonic in- Woodwind Quintet, is now definitely 
terpreter. He was trained in Man- established and _ is playing precious 
chester as an organist and subse- and seldom-heard compositions by 


. 2 . rhice > « > > “ - a masters as als} r j 
a scene in w hich the dancer ge ntls quently became a brilliant pianist. As — ters of the past. Rece ntly it 
: 4 floats at first, then with drooping a conductor, Bernard Shore in “The rendered over the air two beautiful 

" . : c ’ a rarke , %o : ° 
pinions and last fluttering movements Orchestra Speaks” credits him with works, Beethoven’s Quintet, opus 71, 
: sinks to a quiet death. Pavlowa died eget Cn and Mozart’s Divertissement, No. 8 
KS aq pee ee an instantaneous grasp of a new ; ee 
it The Hague on Januarv 23. 1931 : ; which in their serene message from 

ERE ee oe sec cuidveheicc ig SCORt,. SR ~‘CMMOREEE “BUNCININN, a ties wane & 2 lief Pa 
Shortly afterward a performance in blessed with a fine musicianship ; : i PAGEL B82 REA eee 





on a little lake. The idea came to 
them that a dance interpreting the 
movements of a swan would be an 
ideal vehicle for Pavlowa. Fokine 
thought of Saint-Saens’ air in “Les 
Fétes des Animaux” and worked out 





to : : 
: sso 4 pRasacee 2 ‘ er a isting tensions. 
her memory was given in London, and which anything in bad taste is in- 5 
when the orchestra played the first 


© iec > i: "e regards i as * . 

bars of “The Swan,” the whole audi. 27™issable. Mr. Shore regards him as snyder and Murray Ross, now con- 

; “particularly sensitive and adept in ctitute a duo team confining the 
ence rose According to one of Pay * ns 3 j i j : ; : sap aae a os 
9 . ] 's conduct Walford Hyder the music of Sibelius, and says it is selyes to “popular” ditties. Carl 
owa’s cone uctors, alforc yden, a most satisfying experience for or- Hills a well k mi: Winnines Gee 
many felt that they could see her a f Nae a aoe Knundh tas ae 
: : : aah : ; ~ chestral musicians to play any of the jst, is now being heard the air 
ae Sale in ential: wk the Si ay é , 1 nS eing heard on the air 
To aoe asiglaaail this ana in a major works of the Finnish genius with transcriptions of the leading 

own wav that suggests the : , under Mr. Heward’s baton. During light opera composers. 
Wa! c sugeesSts e 


> orv F ° od : 
: 5 2 nen a ry of his visit Mr. Heward has conducted A string trio has been 
Pavlowa is a triumph for Miss Bow- 


Two young Toronto pianists, Lou 




















formed at 
JEAN WHITNEY 


A her then brill the Summer Concert Orchestra at Winnipeg consisting of Josef Sora, 
High-School Girl e sae oe pe rs ie y lant’ Montreal, heard over the national violinist, Irvin Plumm, ‘cellist, and 
erings was an adapt é > ‘ Tac tan} 
3 | cet loads more weer . LOUIS BIRK DERCEUIES WAS ah a apta lon Of a toe network. His numbers were of the Nestor Ivemey, pianist, to play the 
} dance from Delibes’ ballet classic, 


out of my stockings, 
thanks to Lux —and 
they fit better, too 


% bai lighter classical order and included more tuneful works of the standard 
. : : the overture to “the Secret Marriage” composers over the air. 
playing tennis. She did not omit any 4, Cimarosa: “Au Jardin,” a suite for 
of the difficult technical feats—a glis- woodwinds by Dubois, “Aubade” by O the N k 
sando on her toes across the stage ea 3 ah n e etworks 
F jerful b ‘ ci ne stage Talo, Rachmaninoff’s “Prelude in 
was r she arte 199 r ia : 
ee sy baer eon G” and the overture to Weber’s Eileen Waddington, Toronto pianist 
e : , ° ; os ; — ae om “Oberon.” Another appearance as who for the past five years has been 
ne interpretation. n teibert’s ei : eS ieee 3 . ae : : 
aneetie ans Rhythmic” she show d guest conductor has be en with Chu- heard over the national network in 
} 7 ti pe aa = ia ak haldin’s ‘Melodic Strings” at Toronto. association with Roland ‘Todd, will 
10W neurotic ‘me “¢ > made : a ; 
= a “ti i yes oka anne agae gee Helen Webber, a promising young be married on September 20 to 
graceful. n comparis¢ , ; se : ; 
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One of the programs prepared by 
Earle Spicer, baritone, for his ap- 
pearances with the “Acadian Sere- 


changing costume. In the broadcast SANT nade” broadcast from Halifax is a 
he gave a distinguished, clean-cut in- : : Tudor lament “Oh, Death, Rock Me 
terpretation of 3eethoven’s Fifth Full Week of Vivaldi on Sleepe,” a setting by an unknown 
Symphony, which has long since be- composer of words written by Queen 


Programs, devoted entirely to the Anne Boleyn in London T 


come part of the musical conscious- Tower while 


works of one composer are no novel- awaiting execution. 
ty, but in Italy the idea is carried out 
on a more expansive scale. In Siena 
a whole week of concerts is being 
accorded to compositions by the 


ness of humanity. A satisfying sing- 
ing quality pervaded the whole 
rendering. He also led at the piano, 
with gaiety and abandon, Grainger’s 
infectious ‘Handel in the Strand,” 
and provided a charming interpreta- 
tion of the joyous little overture to 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanna.” 
For the uninitiated it may be said 
that Suzanna’s secret was that she 
smoked cigarettes. 


Kay Hamilton, noted mezzo-soprano 
of Vancouver, has been engaged for 
several appearances on the national 
network. She has lately been in New 
Venetian composer, Antonio Vivaldi york where she has sung on several 
(1675-1743). The general director is coast-to-coast broadcasts with Leo- 
one of the most celebrated of modern  pold Spitalny. 

Italian composers, Alfredo Casella. 
The proceedings include two orches- 
tral concerts, one chamber music con- 
cert, two performances of Vivaldi’s 
forgotten three-act opera “Olympiade”’ 
and a concert of sacred works. It is 

A controversy has lately been in said that over 300 of the Venetian 
progress in England, on the question CO™MPoser's works are still in manu- 
whether composers should be legally script, though» his name has been 
given liberty to set to music verses figuring extensively on orchestral and 
which take their fancy without the recital programs in many countries of 
consent of the author. Nowadays recent years. _He was undoubtedly a 
when copyright is carefully protected Composer of high rank, deeply admired 
the question is more difficult than by his contemporary Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach, who transcribed many of 
his works for organ use, and was 
undoubtedly influenced in his Bran- 
denburg Concertos by similar com- 


The programs of Ernest J. Colton, 
Vancouver baritone recitalist, are 
now being heard on the Mutual net- 
work in the United States. Mr. Col- 
ton is diligent in digging out Scottish 
tolk-songs. One of these, “The Wee 
Cooper of Fife,” is especially piquant 
in its advice to newlyweds. 

Stanley Hoban, Winnipeg baritone, 
is now one of the best known singers 
on the Canadian network and appears 
on several programs originating in 
the Manitoba capital. Barbara Tribe, 
a gifted young Australian sculptress, 
some time ago made a bust of him. At 
that time he was in London, appear- 
ing in musical comedy. 


Poets and Composers 


in days gone by when composers ap- 
propriated the words of well-known 
poets as they pleased. The root of 
the controversy is that very few poets 


; aoe : Maurice Onderet, concertmaster of 
are ever satisfied with musical set- PoSitions of Vivaldi. the Montreal Orchestra, and Edna 
tings of their lyrics, no matter how 2 , Marie Hawkin, pianist recently 
popular the music may be with the Ricketts’ Other Name broadcast a Sonata program for 
public. They are inclined to contend ; : Os violin and piano of a most distin- 
that poetry gains nothing and loses Recently one wrote of the visit 


guished character. ina’ . : 
of Major F. G. Ricketts and the Band ; aracter. It included Eugen 
, : : . Ysaye’s harmonization of Pasquali’s 
of the Royal Marines to Canada, but omaha Peg yar tac Pr s s 
it was not mentioned that his com- 5, ,— nor, and Sonata opus 
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“ In } t pseudonym of “Kenneth Alford,” a For the first time in many years 
aah ecg sth penn : i POS'- name often heard from radio an- the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
humous memoirs Rudyard Kipling nouncers. “Col, Bogey” is undoubted- phony Society’s orchestra is going on 


Luxing saves elasticity Ne ee ee ly the most familiar of his marches, tour next autumn, with John Bar- 


tings of “Road to Mandalay”. In his but radio listeners have been hear- baroli conducting, and according to 


much, when set to music. Tennyson, 
whose ear for music was. purely 
literary, complained that composers 
made his verse go up when it should 
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ticity—threads may break, runs pop. Lux has particularly pleased when “Recession- ¢onductors is his Pastoral Fantasia, honored. The visit opens the winter 
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IF HIS EYE WANDERS 
2 4@) Se eC aS a1 


like form and smart togs—: 
don’t blame him. She’sa match 





Zea ThA eee RA Mae elo 
—in her all-Viyella turnout. 


You, too, will find this soft, 
lightweight English flannel the 
champion outfit of the season. 
It permits such freedom of ac- 
tion...its porous weave pro- 
vides such body comfort... 
and for washing without 
shrinking, it’s tops. 


\ 


You'll find Viyella idealfor 
sportswear, as it is for suits, 
dresses and blouses. Start to 
score with Viyella badminton 
togs. Ask for them at your 
favorite store or buy Viyella 
by the yard—or write William 
Hollins & Co. Ltd., 266 King 
Street, Toronto. 


washable and colorfast 


Exclusive Makers of VIYELLA 
Badminton Togs in Canada 


HAVERGAL SPORTSWEAR 
75 Wellington St., W. Toronto 


PROMENADE 
e SYMPHONY concerts 


Reginald Stewart, Conductor 
JOSEPH 


SCHUSTER 


Famous ‘Cellist 


s 50 
varenay THURS., SEPT. 21 fs. 
Prices: 25c, 35c; Res. 50c, 80c. Heintz- 


man’s and Moodey’s daily. Arena Thurs- 
days Only. ERNEST JOHNSON, Manager. 










THE 
BIGGEST 


DOLLARS WORTH IN RADIO 


Westinghouse quality throughout.... 
automatic push-button tuning..dynamic 
speaker.. ‘Raa ..tone shading.. 
improved automatic volume control ... 
Moderne walnut console only $59.95. 


Westinghouse Dealers offer 
21 other models up to $249.00 
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The natural cork-tip makes all the 
difference. You’ll enjoy this de- 
lightfully refreshing cigarette! 


WILL NOT AFFECT YOUR THROAT 


ZIT, 


20 50 


FOR FOR 


25¢ 60¢ 





CRAVEN 
PLAIN 


— without cork tip — 
same fine quality as 


Craven “A”. 






Carreras Ltd., London, England 


130 Years’ 


Reputation for Quality 





Trans-Pacific or’ round the world bound 
— you'll enjoy the gracious, friendly 
service and perfect appointments of 
N.Y.K.'s famed motor liner fleet. Fine 
lounges, pools, sport decks.. 
national cuisine 


ND THE 


LUSIVE TOURS 








. Inter- 





PECIAL ALL-INC 


] 
Around the World 
from Pacific Coast 
—from $675. 


LOW ROUND TRIP FARES TO JAPAN 
Ist Class .. from $595 2nd Class . . from $359 
Cabin Class from $464 Tourist Cabin from $245 
"ROUND THE WORLD Minimum Rates 
$546 to $908 


See your own TRAVEL AGENT, or write Dept. 60 


Ri-W: KM: LER E 
(JAPAN MAIL) 
Bay & Wellington Sts., Toronto. ELgin 3471 





The happiest days of many patients" lives 


have beea spent at Homewood. It is 
more than a hospital for the treatment 
of nervous and mental strain... it 
is a community of beautiful buildings 
situated on a scenic country site, where 
good cheer and interest rule. The services 
of a kindly medical staff—hydrotherapy, 
massage, diet, electrotherapy, occupational 
therapy, are all included in one very 
moderate rate. 


Write Harvey Clare, M.D., 


Medical Superintendent, Homewood Sanitarium, 
Guelph, Ont. 











First class throughout 

Departures every week. 

14 Days from Chicago 

$927:55 and up 

from Toronto 

One in upper berth 
& "ALL EXPENSES 


PN 2 Air-conditioned Pullman 
BIS «1 xcept meals and berth 


to point of joining and 





leaving tour. e Uarly bookings strongly 
irged. See your own Travel Agent Today, or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


] “ 4 
Pcericas frremie) rave (Agarapibert 


Ground Floor Canadian Bank of 
Commerce Bldg., 25 King St. W.. 
Toronto, Ont., Elgin 1 1188 





St. Catherine St. W Montreal 
Que. Phone Lancaster 6155 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Travel Funds 


* + 











THE NIGHT VIEW down Constitution Mall at the New York World’s Fair. Silhouetted in the middle 


distance against the luminous Perisphere is the sixty-five foot statue of George Washington whose in- 
auguration one hundred and forty years ago the Fair commemorates. 





PORTS OF 


CALL 





New York's Fair is Still Rolling Along 


miniature, is being 


(CANADA, in 
daily by an 


viewed average of 


12,000 visitors to the New York 
World’s Fair. The inviting white 


pavilion on Presidential Row South, 
gay with its flowers and flags, has dis- 
played Canada’s charms to upwards 
of 100,000 persons since the opening 
day and thousands of school children 
and adults have carried away stacks of 
informative literature concerning the 
dominion. 

Attendance results have been satis- 
fying to the Canadian Commission to 
the €xposition. Thus far no check has 
been possible as to the percentage ot 
Canadians viewing all exhibits but in 
July and August travel from the Do- 
minion to the exposition reached its 
height. Group visits from Canadian 
cities such as Quebec and Montreal 
have been received at the Fair and 
the Canadian pavilion. 

At the present time special events, 
represent a large part of the gather- 
ings and pageants that comprise the 
daily program at the exposition. Such 


entertainment supplements the free 
displays in exhibitors buildings and 


the combination has sufficed to give 
the exposition a widespread reputation 
for offering more for a single admis- 
sion price than any fair of the past. 


Ten Cents an Hour 


A few statistics bear out the reputa- 
tion. Average visitors are found to 
remain on the grounds for a little over 
seven hours, which means approxi- 
mately ten cents an hour in relation 
to the admission. Average expendi- 
ture is 92 cents, with 54 cents spent on 
food and the balance on rides and 
shows in the amusement area. ‘The 
54 cents investment deserves mention 
for it represents the average check 
paid in the long list of restaurants, 
which include all but the most ex- 
pensive. In other words, food at the 
Fair is on a price par with that in 
New York or any other city. 

Three general causes can be cited 
for the fair’s popularity. They are 
the record number of free attractions; 
the flowers, lawns and trees, which 
give a feeling of spaciousness and re- 
pose even when throngs are great, 
and the sheer beauty of the exposition 
at night when floodlights are on, foun- 


BY ELLEN JAMES 


tains are playing and the entire 
is totally transformed from that dur- 
ing the day. 

In addition to 


scene 


free attractions 


offered in three-score exhibit build- 
ings, ranging through dioramas, 
futuramas, motion pictures, puppet 


theatres and displays of an industrial 
or educational nature, the foreign area 
presents almost an entire world, with 
60 nations participating. 


The landscaping of the forme: 
swamp has been acclaimed on every 
For two weeks, 1,000,000 tulips, 
a gift from Holland, bloomed in plots 
of every shape and size. The vivid 
hues attracted nation-wide attention. 
Yet they were only part of the entire 
scheme, flowering along with pansies, 
roses and hundreds of trees, such as 
dogwood, crabapple and pear. Now 
they have been replaced by lantana 


side. 


and heliotrope, to carry out the Fair’s 
petunias, 


color scheme, with phlox 





THE ENTRANCE FACADE of the Hall of Communications at the New York 


World’s Fair. 


The mural by Eugene Savage is dedicated to modern and ancient 


means of communication and standing guard are two 160-foot pylons slotted 
with shafts of light. 


From Other Lands 


Twenty-five countries have separate 
pavilions, many on a lavish 
Other nations have spacious units in 
the Halls of Nations. Exhibits are in 
the modern manner and achieved with 
genuine artistry. Motion picture 
theatres are numerous, displays of 
art, history and science fascinate visit- 
ors. Every foreign pavilion, in fact, 
has found the public’s response more 
than gratifying. 


scale. 





THE MOODS OF TIME 

hours are suggested by the sculpture “Day” created by Paul Manship for the 

fountain group which is one of the principal decorative features of the mile- 
long Constitution Mall of the New York World's Fair. 


Energy and radiance which accompany the daylight 


and other summer flowers following 

Flowers and lawns are not protected 
by fences or barriers of any kind. 
Occasional reading “Please” 
have sufficed as an appeal to the huge 
public and although plots of grass are 
used as picnic grounds on hot days, 
flowers are rarely disturbed. Ten 
thousand benches and thousands of 
shade trees scattered throughout the 
grounds als¢ n keeping the public 
off planted areas. 

Also without charge is the mag- 
nificent spectacle of the exposition at 
night. Advance descriptions of the 
lighting effects and the water displays 
fell far short of actuality. Word has 
gone around that at night the Fair 
really does beggar description and the 
result has throngs of visitors 
just to watch the display of fountains, 
tlame and color in the Lagoon of 
Nations every evening; the effect of 
mercury-vapor illumination on trees 
and flowers and the magic of colored 
fiood lighting against buildings while 
huge searchlights mark patterns in the 
sky. nightly dis- 


signs 





been 


Moreover, there are 
plays of fireworks on Fountain Lake, 
where the amusement area stretches 
for more than half a mile. 


Night Spot 


The fun zone is the Fair’s gay spot 
at night. Exhibit buildings in the 
main area close at 10 p.m., and from 
that hour until two in the morning, 
the -280 acres of attractions possess 
all the carnival spirit that could be 
asked Shows of every uescription, 
rides, thrillers, dancing and restaur- 
ants are bright to the dazzling point, 
with barkers on every hand injecting 
humor into the scene 

The Fair has its serious side, 
ing children and adults a 
educational information 
the day, although this educational 
phase is presented in such a lively 
manner that it is absorbed practically 
Without effort. Nevertheless, every 
great exposition must have its lighter 


offer- 
fund of 
throughout 
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LOOK LOVELY ALL DAY LONG! 
OU hug Finadcqine Cream 
Here’s Elizabeth Arden’s newest success a foundation 
cream, inspired by the Fair, that keeps you looking lovely 
from morn to dawn! 
It will help to conce il those blemishes that appear if 
the best regulated beauty life 
It will give your skin that luminous look that’s so smart 
this fall. 
It’s an absolute necessity to every woman who wants to 
look fresh, cool and groomed every minute, every day 
evening 
Four perfect shades $ 
A Jor f Ay | 
lers. Illusion Pow $1 § 
Elizabe At St M I 
I wit i e« I Dark 
R C ver I I P B x > 
g 5 
Salons: SIMPSON'S—Toronto and Montreal 
NEW YORK LONDON PARIS TORONTO 
fi 
e 
a modern Hotel 
with old traditions of 
hospitality: 
THE 
ON DOMINION SQUARE 
J. ALDERIC RAYMOND 
Vice-President 
* 


long loop of roadway 
shore of Fountain Lak 
demand to the 


aspects and the 
along one 
supplies this fullest 
extent 

It can be said, without exaggeration, 


that the New York World’s Fair has 


achieved two major aims. It fits every 
every 


purse and meets taste 


TRAVELERS 


Mrs 
to Toronto from New 


Colonel and Richard Greer 
returned 
foundland 
Mrs William 
England, is the 
Mulock at his 


have 


Mulock London 
William 


guest of Sir 


summer house 





IN THE ABOVE GROUP of happy picnickers are Mr. Stanley Ferguson of 


Ste. Agathe des 
Conner ot 
The Laurentide Inn, Ste. 


Monts, Que., Mr. A. 


G. Demont of Toronto, Miss Glenda 
Toronto, Miss Mary Supan of New York, Mr. K. W. Harrison of 
Agathe, and Miss Marion Taylor of Toronto. 
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NORMANDIE ROOF 
Here the world’s great 
cultures—that of old Eng- 
land, ancient France and 
radiating 
the 
Montreal. 
Roof 


blend, 


and 


America — meet 


modern 
around the commercial and social centre of 
French-Canadian 


great metropolis, 


Visit th 
‘America’s most beautiful room 
Mount k 


gay and glamorous Normandie 


MONTREAL 
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JEAN WHITNEY 
High-School Girl 
“Il get loads more wear 
out of my stockings, 
thanks to Lux — and 
they fit better, too.” 





. LOUIS BIRK 


Housewife 


? 


ei 
(ON ATRIP|HAD TO RUB \nn 
| MY STOCKINGS WITH ~/ 
CAKE SOAP_THEY WENT 

INTO RUNS FAST! WITH | 


BUX | HAVE FEW RUNS 








Luxing saves elasticity 


Cut down on runs— Lux your stock- 
ings after every wearing! Cake-soap rubbing 
and soaps with harmful alkali weaken elas- 
ticity—threads may break, runs pop. Lux has 
no harmful alkali. Buy the thrifty big box! 


—a little goes so far— Lux is thrifty 


RY MONDAY NIGHT 
Oe ae LUX RADIO THEATRE = a paper for time and — 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


MUSICAL 
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Bowman Revives Pavlowa Memories 


THE Promenade Symphony Orches- 
tra has had varying luck with 
dancers as guest artists at Varsity 
Arena; but the radiance of the lovely 
ballerina, Patricia Bowman, at last 
week’s concert compensated for pre- 
vious disappointments. Though Miss 
Bowman’s body and limbs, even to 
her fingers and feet, are essentially 
musical, their harmonies cannot be 
broadeast until television assumes 
more important developments. There- 
fore her contribution confined 
to the second part of the program 
divertissements ravishing 
to a large audience. 
Miss Bowman’s first 
Toronto occurred in 
Leaf 
premiere danseuse at 
Music Hall, but 


til she 


was 
a series of 


appearance in 
1935 in Maple 
Gardens when she was. still 
Radio City 
I did not see her un- 
appeared with the Mordkine 
Ballet at Hall last autumn. 


She is, so far as my recollections go, 


Massey 


the greatest dancer of classic tradi- 
tion America has produced. She owes 
her status not only to her own in- 


spiration and personality but to tui- 
tion from two great Russian instruct- 
ors, Michel Fokin and Mikail Mord- 
kine, both of whom were associated 
with the dancer of modern 
times, Anna Pavlowa. The episode 
which most captivated her audience 


greatest 


last week was a revival of “The 
Swan,” forever identified with the 
fame of Pavlowa. 


Though she lacks the mysterious 
quality of the Russian, her rendering 
was beautiful in and inspira- 
tion. “The Swan” has an interesting 
history. Once long ago Pavlowa and 
Fokine were out walking in St. 


grace 


Petersburg and saw swans floating 
on a little lake. The idea came to 
them that a dance interpreting the 


movements of a swan would be an 
ideal vehicle for Pavlowa. Fokine 
thought of Saint-Saens’ air in “Les 
Fétes des Animaux” and worked out 
a scene in which the dancer gently 
floats at first, then with drooping 
pinions and last fluttering movements 
sinks to a quiet death. Pavlowa died 
at The Hague on January 23, 1931. 
Shortly afterward a performance in 
her memory was given in London, and 
when the orchestra played the first 
bars of “The Swan,” the whole audi- 
ence rose. According to one of Pav- 
conductors, Walford Hyden, 
many felt that they could see her 
faint white spirit on the stage. 

To have revived this dance in a 


lowa’s 


way that suggests the memory of 
Pavlowa is a triumph for Miss Bow- 
man. Among her other brilliant 


offerings was an adaptation of a toe- 
dance from Delibes’ ballet classic, 
“Coppelia,” to the picture of a girl 
playing tennis. She did not omit any 
of the difficult technical feats—a glis- 
sando on her across the stage 
was wonderful—but she imparted 
piquant humor and naturalness to 
the interpretation. In teibert’s 
novelty “Waltz Rhythmic” she showed 
how neurotic movements can be made 
xyraceful. In comparison with her 
other numbers her interpretation of 


toes 


“Blue Danube” seemed a _ little 
commonplace. 
Mr. Stewart conducted the accom- 


paniments admirably, and kept up the 
spirit of rhythmical divertissement 
in dance numbers’ by _ Schubert, 


Smetana and Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
played while Miss Bowman was 


changing costume. In the broadcast 
he gave a distinguished, clean-cut in- 
terpretation of Beethoven’s’ Fifth 
Symphony, which has long since be- 
come part of the musical conscious- 
ness of humanity. A satisfying sing- 
ing quality pervaded the whole 
rendering. He also led at the piano, 
with gaiety and abandon, Grainger’s 
infectious “Handel in the Strand,” 
and provided a charming interpreta- 
tion of the joyous little overture to 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanna.” 
For the uninitiated it may be said 
that Suzanna’s secret was that she 
smoked cigarettes. 


Poets and Composers 


A controversy has lately been in 
progress in England, on the question 
whether composers should be legally 
given liberty to set to music verses 
which take their fancy without the 
consent of the author. Nowadays 
when copyright is carefully protected 
the question is more difficult than 
in days gone by when composers ap- 
propriated the words of well-known 
poets as they pleased. The root of 
the controversy is that very few poets 
are ever satisfied with musical 
tings of their lyrics, no matter how 
popular the music may be with the 
public. They are inclined to contend 
that poetry gains nothing and loses 
much, when set to music. Tennyson, 
whose ear for music was purely 
literary, complained that composers 
made his verse go up when it should 
go down, and vice versa. In his post- 
humous memoirs Rudyard Kipling 
expresses disgust with the various set- 
tings of “Road to Mandalay”. In his 
lifetime it was known that he dis- 
liked Damrosch’s setting of ‘Danny 
Deever” and some one else’s music 
for “Mother of Mine.” Nor was he 
particularly pleased when ‘Recession- 
al” was sung to John Bacchus Dykes’ 
dignified hymn-tune. The question 
is raised as to how composers like it 
when their melodies are appropriated 
by verse-writers as settings for their 
ebullitions. For instance one won 


set- 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 





A GROUP OF MEMBERS of the Seigniory Club in the Province of Quebec 
photographed during the recent costume ball held in the Papineau Manor 


House. 


In the picture are Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Joy, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Forbes, 
Montreal; Dr. Pedro Platou, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 


Mr. E. S. Price, Jr., Kansas City; 


Mrs. John Locke, Villa Nova, Pa.; Mr. E. L. Cousins, Toronto; Mrs. B. H. 
Gibson, Princeton, N.J.; Mrs. R. W. Lovell. and Miss Joan Somerville, 
Montreal. 


ders what Chopin would have thought 
of the pirating of the main subject 
of his Fantasie Impromptu by Harry 
Fox to fit the text of “I’m Always 
Chasing Rainbows.” 


Visitors to Canada 


Among the numerous British musi- 
cians who have visited Canada this 
summer is Leslie Heward, conductor 
of the Birmingham Municipal Orches- 
tra. In that post he has won an out- 
standing position as a symphonic in- 
terpreter. He was trained in Man- 
chester as an organist and_ subse- 
quently became a brilliant pianist. As 
a conductor, Bernard Shore in ‘The 
Orchestra Speaks” credits him with 
an instantaneous grasp of a new 


score, and unerring penetration, 
blessed with a fine musicianship to 
which anything in bad taste is in- 


admissable. Mr. Shore regards him as 
particularly sensitive and adept in 
the music of Sibelius, and says it is 
a most satisfying experience for or- 
chestral musicians to play any of the 
major works of the Finnish genius 
under Mr. Heward’s baton. During 
his visit Mr. Heward has conducted 
the Summer Concert Orchestra at 
Montreal, heard over the national 
network. His numbers were of the 
lighter classical order and included 
the overture to “the Secret Marriage” 
by Cimarosa; “Au Jardin,” a suite for 
woodwinds by Dubois, ‘“Aubade” by 
Lalo, Rachmaninoff’s “Prelude in 
G” and the overture to Weber’s 
“Oberon.” Another appearance as 
guest conductor has been with Chu- 
haldin’s “Melodic Strings” at Toronto. 

Helen Webber, a promising young 
mezzo-soprano, who has been study- 
ing for some time in New York, ‘s 
in Halifax and will make appearances 
with Marjorie Payne’s “Acadian 
Serenade” broadcast. Her first stage 
appearance was made at the age of 
18 with a touring opera company as 
Lola in “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
she has been heard in CBC programs 
occasionally. 


Full Week of Vivaldi 


Programs, devoted entirely to the 
works of one composer are no novel- 
ty, but in Italy the idea is carried out 
on a more expansive scale. In Siena 


a whole week of concerts is being 
accorded to compositions by the 


Venetian composer, Antonio Vivaldi 
(1675-1743). The general director is 
one of the most celebrated of modern 
Italian composers, Alfredo Casella. 
The proceedings include two orches- 
tral concerts, one chamber music con- 
cert, two performances of Vivaldi’s 
forgotten three-act opera ‘“Olympiade” 
and a concert of sacred works. It is 
said that over 300 of the Venetian 
composer’s works are still in manu- 
script, though his name has been 
figuring extensively on orchestral and 
recital programs in many countries of 
recent years. He was undoubtedly a 
composer of high rank, deeply admired 
by his contemporary Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach, who transcribed many of 


his works for organ use, and was 
undoubtedly influenced in his Bran- 
denburg Concertos by similar com- 
positions of Vivaldi. 

: ’ 
Ricketts’ Other Name 

2Zecently one wrote of the visit 


of Major F. G. Ricketts and the Band 
of the Royal Marines to Canada, but 
it was not mentioned that his com- 
positions were published under the 
pseudonym of “Kenneth Alford,” a 
name often heard from radio an- 
nouncers. “Col. Bogey” is undoubted- 
ly the most familiar of his marches, 
but radio listeners have been hear- 
ing “Old Panama” from many quar- 
ters, entirely unaware that it was 
from the pen of Major Ricketts. An- 
other very popular number with band 
conductors is his Pastoral Fantasia, 
“The Smithy.” 

Grigor Garbovitsky, a gifted violin 
pupil of Leopold Auer, who has for 
some years been resident in Calgary, 
and has done much to stimulate in- 
terest in serious music as conductor 


of the Calgary Symphony Orchestra, 
is removing to Vancouver. He will be 
associated with the celebrated London 
pianist and composer Arthur Ben- 
jamin, who plans to establish a per- 


manent academy of music in the 
Coast city. This is the second fine 
violinist Calgary has lost to Van- 


couver of recent years, the other be- 
ing the Hungarian, Jean de Rimanoczy; 
a pupil of Hubay, and well known to 
Canadian radio listeners. 
A new organization, the 
Woodwind Quintet, 
established and _ is 
and _ seldom-heard 
masters of the past. Recently it 
rendered over the air two beautiful 
works, Beethoven’s Quintet, opus 71, 
and Mozart’s Divertissement, No. 8, 
which in their serene message from 
an elder time were a relief from ex- 
isting tensions. 
Two young 
Snyder and 


Montreal 
is now definitely 
playing precious 
compositions by 


Toronto pianists, Lou 
Murray Ross, now con- 
stitute a duo team confining them- 
selves to “popular” ditties. Carl 
Hills a well known Winnipeg organ- 


ist, is now being heard on the air 
with transcriptions of the leading 
light opera composers. 


A string trio has been 
Winnipeg consisting of Josef Sora, 
violinist, Irvin Plumm, ’cellist, and 
Nestor Ivemey, pianist, to play the 
more tuneful works of the standard 
composers over the air. 


formed at 


On the Networks 


Eileen Waddington, Toronto pianist 
who for the past five years has been 
heard over the national network in 
association with Roland Todd, will 
be married on September 20 to 
Arthur Mahan, house master of a 
large “prep” school at Windsor, Eng- 
land, which will become her perma- 
nent home. Shortly after her mar- 
riage she will play on an Empire 
broadcast for BBC. 

One of the programs prepared by 
Earle Spicer, baritone, for his ap- 
pearances with the “Acadian Sere- 
nade” broadcast from Halifax is a 
Tudor lament “Oh, Death, Rock Me 
on Sleepe,” a setting by an unknown 
composer of words written by Queen 
Anne Boleyn in London Tower while 
awaiting execution. 

Kay Hamilton, noted mezzo-soprano 
of Vancouver, has been engaged for 
several appearances on the national 
network. She has lately been in New 
York where she has sung on several 
coast-to-coast broadcasts with Leo- 
pold Spitalny. 


The programs of Ernest J. Colton, 
Vancouver baritone recitalist, are 
now being heard on the Mutual net- 
work in the United States. Mr. Col- 
ton is diligent in digging out Scottish 
tolk-songs. One of these, “The Wee 
Cooper of Fife,” is especially piquant 
in its advice to newlyweds. 

Stanley Hoban, Winnipeg baritone, 
is now one of the best known singers 
on the Canadian network and appears 
on several programs originating in 
the Manitoba capital. Barbara Tribe, 
a gifted young Australian sculptress, 
some time ago made a bust of him. At 
that time he was in London, appear- 
ing in musical comedy. 

Maurice Onderet, concertmaster of 
the Montreal Orchestra, and Edna 
Marie Hawkin, pianist, recently 
broadcast a Sonata program for 
violin and piano of a most distin- 
guished character. It included Eugen 
Ysaye’s harmonization of Pasquali’s 
Sonata in A minor, and Sonata opus 
21 by Dohnanyi. 

For the first time in many years 
the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Society’s orchestra is going on 
tour next autumn, with John Bar- 
baroli conducting, and according to 
present announcements will visit at 
least one Canadian city, Hamilton, 
Ont. It is to be hoped that Toronto 
and other centres will be similarly 


honored. The visit opens the winter 
series of the Hamilton Community 
Concert Association on Nov. 30th. 


Later events will be appearances of 
the famous baritone, John Brownlee, 
Robert Virovai, youthful violin 
prodigy, and the Jooss Ballet. 
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IF HIS EYE WANDERS 
FROM the bird to her sylph- 


like form and smart togs—- 
Cree) (ett M Meee mall) 
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—in her all-Viyella turnout. 


You, too, will find this soft, 
lightweight English flannel the 
champion outfit of the season. 
It permits such freedom of ac- 
tion...its porous weave pro- 
vides such body comfort... 
and 


for washing without 


shrinking, it's tops. 


You'll find Viyella ideal for 
Teller Sud: eee ee 
dresses and blouses. Start to 
score with Viyella badminton 
togs. Ask for them at your 
favorite store or buy Viyella 
by the yard—or write William 
Hollins & Co. Ltd., 266 King 
Street, Toronto. 


washable and colorfast 


Exclusive Makers of VIYELLA 
Badminton Togs in Canada 
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Famous ‘Cellist 


ARSITY 8.50 
VAnena” THURS., SEPT. 21 Pas. 
Prices: 25c, 35c; Res. 50c, 80c. Heintz- 
man’s and Moodey’s daily. Arena Thurs- 
days Only. ERNEST JOHNSON, Manager. 
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Westinghouse quality throughout.... 
automatic push-button tuning..dynamic 
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The natural cork-tip makes all the 
difference. You'll enjoy this de- 
lightfully refreshing cigarette! 


WILL NOT AFFECT YOUR THROAT 
20 = 50 


FOR FOR 


25¢ 


CRAVEN 
PLAIN 


— without cork tip — 
same fine quality as 


Craven “A”, 






England 
150 Years’ Reputation for Quatity 


Carreras Ltd., London 





Trans-Pacific or ‘round the world bound 
— you'll enjoy the gracious, friendly 
service and perfect appointments of 
N.Y.K.'s famed motor liner fleet. Fine 
lounges, pools, sport decks... Inter- 
national cuisine 
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L ALL-INCLUSIVE TOURS 
Around the World 
from Pacific Coast 
—from $675 
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LOW ROUND TRIP FARES TO JAPAN 
Ist Class .. from $595 2nd Class . . from $359 
Cabin Class from $464 Tourist Cabin from $245 
"ROUND THE WORLD Minimum Rates 
$546 to $908 


See your own TRAVEL AGENT, or write Dept. 60 


Ri-W-K:- LER Ee 
(JAPAN MAIL) 
Bay & Wellington Sts., Toronto. ELgin 3471 











The happiest days of many patients’ lives 
have been spent at Homewood. It is 
more than a hospital for the treatment 
of nervous and mental strain . . . it 
is a community of beautiful buildings 
situated on a scenic country site, where 
good cheer and interest rule. The services 
of a kindly medical staff—hydrotherapy, 
massage, diet, electrotherapy, occupational 
therapy, are all included in one very 
moderate rate. 


Write Harvey Clare, M.D., 


Medical Superintendent, Homewood Sanitarium, 
Guelph, Ont. 
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First class throughout“ 
Departures every week. 
14 Days from Chicago 
$927.55 and up 
from Toronto 
One in upper berth 
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J Air-conditioned Pullman 


IQS * Except meals and berth 
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"AN EXPRESS 
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Phericas Arremeey fravel AganigadePt 
Ground Floor Canadian Bank of 
Commerce Bldg 25 King St. W., 
Toronto, Ont., Elgin 1 1188 
St. Catherine St Montreal 
Que. Phone Lancaster 6155 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Travel Funds 














SATURDAY NIGHT 


THE NIGHT VIEW down Constitution Mall at the New York World’s Fair. Silhouetted in the middle 





distance against the luminous Perisphere is the sixty-five foot statue of George Washington whose in- 
auguration one hundred and forty years ago the Fair commemorates. 





PORTS OF 


CALL 





New York's Fair is Still Rolling Along 


NANADA, in miniature, is being 
viewed daily by an 
12,000 visitors to the New York 
World’s Fair. The inviting white 
pavilion on Presidential Row South, 
gay with its flowers and flags, has dis- 
played Canada’s charms to upwards 
of 100,000 persons since the opening 
day and thousands of school children 
and adults have carried away stacks of 
informative literature concerning the 
dominion. 

Attendance results have been satis- 
fying to the Canadian Commission to 
the exposition. Thus far no check has 
been possible as to the percentage of 
Canadians viewing all exhibits but in 
July and August travel from the Do- 
minion to the exposition reached its 
height. Group visits from Canadian 
cities such as Quebec and Montreal 
have been received at the Fair and 
the Canadian pavilion. 

At the present time special events, 
represent a large part of the gather- 
ings and pageants that comprise the 
daily program at the exposition. Such 
entertainment supplements the freé 
displays in exhibitors buildings and 
the combination has sufficed to give 
the exposition a widespread reputation 
for offering more for a single admis- 
sion price than any fair of the past. 


average of 


Ten Cents an Hour 


A few statistics bear out the reputa- 
tion. Average visitors are found to 
remain on the grounds for a little over 
seven hours, which means approxi- 
mately ten cents an hour in relation 
to the admission. Average expendi- 
ture is 92 cents, with 54 cents spent on 
food and the balance on rides and 
shows in the amusement area. The 
54 cents investment deserves mention 
for it represents the average check 
paid in the long list of restaurants, 
which include all but the most ex- 
pensive. In other words, food at the 
Fair is on a price par with that in 
New York or any other city. 

Three general causes can be cited 
for the fair’s popularity. They are 
the record number of free attractions; 
the flowers, lawns and trees, which 
give a feeling of spaciousness and re- 
pose even when throngs are great, 
and the sheer beauty of the exposition 
at night when floodlights are on, foun- 


BY ELLEN JAMES 


tains are playing and the entire scene 
is totally transformed from that dur- 
ing the day. 

In addition to free attractions 
offered in three-score exhibit build- 
ings, ranging through dioramas, 
futuramas, motion pictures, puppet 
theatres and displays of an industrial 
or educational nature, the foreign area 
presents almost an entire world, with 
60 nations participating. 


The landscaping of the former 
swamp has been acclaimed on every 
side. For two weeks, 1,000,000 tulips, 
a gift from Holland, bloomed in plots 
of every shape and size. The vivid 
hues attracted nation-wide attention. 
Yet they were only part of the entire 
scheme, flowering along with pansies, 
roses and hundreds of trees, such as 
dogwood, crabapple and pear. Now 
they have been replaced by lantana 
and heliotrope, to carry out the Fair’s 
color scheme, with petunias, phlox 





THE ENTRANCE FACADE of the Hall of Communications at the New York 


World’s Fair. 


The mural by Eugene Savage is dedicated to modern and ancient 


means of communication and standing guard are two 160-foot pylons slotted 
with shafts of light. 


From Other Lands 


Twenty-five countries have separate 
pavilions, many on a lavish scale. 
Other nations have spacious units in 
the Halls of Nations. Exhibits are in 
the modern manner and achieved with 
genuine artistry. Motion picture 
theatres are numerous, displays of 
art, nistory and science fascinate visit- 
ors. Every foreign pavilion, in fact, 
has found the public’s response more 
than gratifying 





THE MOODS OF TIMI 

hours are suggested by the sculpture “Day” created by Paul Manship for the 

fountain group which is one of the principal decorative features of the mile- 
long Constitution Mall of the New York World’s Fair. 


Energy and radiance which accompany the daylight 


and other summer flowers following 

Flowers and lawns are not protected 
by fences or barriers of any kind. 
Occasional reading “Please” 
have sufficed as an appeal to the huge 
public and although plots of grass are 
used as picnic grounds on hot days, 
flowers are rarely disturbed. Ten 
thousand benches and thousands of 
shade trees scattered throughout the 
grounds also aid in keeping the public 
off planted areas. 

Also without charge is the mag- 
nificent spectacle of the exposition at 
night Advance descriptions of the 
lighting effects and the water displays 
fell far short of actuality. Word has 
gone around that at night the Fair 
really does beggar description and the 
result has been throngs of visitors 
just to watch the display of fountains, 
tlame and color in the Lagoon of 
Nations every evening; the effect of 
mercury-vapor illumination on trees 
and flowers and the magic of colored 
flood lighting against buildings while 
huge searchlights mark patterns in the 
sky. Moreover, there are nightly dis- 
plays of tireworks on Fountain Lake, 
where the amusement area stretches 
for more than half a mile. 


Night Spot 


The fun zone is the Fair’s gay spot 
at night. Exhibit buildings in the 
main area close at 10 p.m., and from 
that hour until two in the morning, 
the 280 acres of attractions possess 
all the carnival spirit that could be 
asked. Shows of every uescription, 
rides, thrillers, dancing and restaur- 
ants are bright to the dazzling point, 
with barkers on every hand injecting 
humor into the scene 

The Fair has its serious side, offer- 
ing children and adults a fund of 
educational information throughout 
the day, although this educational 
phase is presented in such a lively 
manner that it is absorbed practically 
without effort. Nevertheless, every 
great exposition must have its lightet 


signs 


19 
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Here’s Elizabeth Arden’s newest success a foundation 
cream, inspired by the Fair, that keeps you looking lovely 
from morn to dawn! 

It will help to conceal those blemishes that wil] appear 
the best-regulated beauty life 
It will give your skin that luminous look that’s so smart 
this fall 
It’s an absolute necessity to every woman who wants to 
look fresh, cool and groomed every minute, every day and 
evening. 
Four perfect shades $ 
A 1 forget El At t ft I 
ler ] Si Pow $1 $ I 
e fF Ard k St Mat | 
Illu W lig 1 g of CG Illus D 
Racl ¢ Two-Powder Box § 
Salons: SIMPSON'S—Toronto and Montreal 
NEW YORK LONDON PARIS TORONTO 
vi 
a modern Hotel 
with old traditions of 
hospitality: 
THE 
ON DOMINION SQUARE 
J. ALDERIC RAYMOND 
Vice-President 
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aspects and the long loop of roadway TRAVELERS 

along one shore of Fountain Lak 

supplies this demand to the fullest Colonel and Mrs. Richard Greer 


extent. 

It can be said, without exaggeration, 
that the New York World’s Fair has 
achieved two major aims. It fits every 
purse and meets every taste 


have returned to Toronto 
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IN THI 
Ste. Agathe des Monts, Que., Mr 
Conner of Toronto, Miss Mary Supan of New York, Mr. K. W. Harrison of 


The Laurentide Inn, Ste 


A, G 


Agathe, and Miss Marion Taylor of 


ABOVE GROUP of happy picnickers are Mr. Stanley Ferguson of 


Demont of Toronto, Miss Glenda 
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SATURDAY 


THE FILM PARADE 





Made In Hollywood's Golden Days 


MHERE may still be a few 

in America whose attention, pre- 
occupied by the pressing events of 
the past month, hasn't yet got round 
to Gloria Jean Shoonmaker of Scran- 
ton, Pa. But if there are, it hasn’t 
been the fault of Gloria’s producers 
and Mr. Joe Pasternak. 

To recapitulate briefly: Gloria Jean 
Shoonmaker is the daughter of a 
piano salesman in Scranton. She is a 
pretty little girl who happens, like 
an increasing number of little girls 
in America to have the vocal develop- 
ment of a twenty-five-year-old colora- 


people 


Last vear Gloria was discovered 
Pasternak and with her en- 


tura. 
by Mr 
tire family was whisked off to Holly- 
where she was carefully pro- 
cessed for production. When her first 
picture was ready for release, a hun- 
dred movie-critics from all over the 
invited to the preview 
incidentally to a 
long week-end in New York and a 
visit to the World’s Fair 
When the special train containing 
executives, the movie-critics and 
Gloria Jean pulled into Scranton, they 


wood 


country were 
at Scranton, and 


ere met, according to press releases, 
the entire citizenry of Scranton 


A massed chorus of school-children 











BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


a half, crept 
their reviews. 

Gloria's picture, “The Underpup,” 
timed with the publicity and also, less 
fortunately, with the European War, 
opened locally this week. Gloria Jean 
turns out to be everything that was 
promised—a pretty, lively youngster, 
with one of those phenomenal voices 
that come so unnaturally, yet on the 
whole so pleasingly, from a ten-year- 
old throat. She behaves becomingly 

Mr. Pasternak is too wise to teach 
his child-stars ‘“acting’’——in the situa- 
tions she is called on to face The 
story itself, which belongs strictly in 
the Junior Misses’ Department, has 
to do with the problems of a child of 


home wearily to write 


poor but 


thrown into the 


picturesque parents w ho is 
society of rich girls 
as horrid a little 
(Why, 


which 


at a summer camp 
set as it is possible to imagine 
one wonders, does Hollywood 
is so terribly rich itself, 
veal the rich as odious and silly, the 


always re- 


> 


poor as virtuous and gay?) 


No Books Kept 


All this makes very mild entertain- 


industries. 
a small item in its way, was perfectly 
typical of pre-war Hollywood’s free- 
handed way with its money. In even 
the least of its field celebrations 

when for instance someone more or 
less connected with the industry 
through town and was ten- 
dered an impromptu lunch—one got a 
confused but happy feeling that back 
at the source money grew on trees 
and nobody ever bothered keeping 


passed 


books. But that was before Sept. 1, 
1939, a long time ago. From now 
on I imagine Hollywood is going to 


scrutinize its accounts and check its 
overhead. In a way it’s a pity A 
largess-scattering Hollywood with a 
flamboyant disregard for petty cash 
has been one of the more exciting 
aspects of life on this continent. We’re 
going to miss it, along with a great 
many other things. 


House Mother 


If Elsa Maxwell were to shed her 
fox cape and her Bergdorf-Goodman 
tailleur and slip into an ancient barge 
costume and an old visored cap she 
would fit without a wrinkle into the 
role of ‘“Tugboat Annie.” 


Gloria’s launching, while 


NIGHT 





GARBO NEVER DID THIS BEFORE. 


Ernest Lubitsch. 


deal to do except impart brief bits of 
wisdom in the lobby as she hurries out 
to her engagements — if there had 
been more of Miss Maxwell “Hotel for 
Women” would have been a lot more 


In “Ninotchka” 
two years, Greta Garbo has ventured into gay romantic comedy, directed by 


her first picture in 


Here she is with the comedy trio of the picture. 


interesting to watch. ‘Take the seri- 
ous things lightly and the light things 
seriously” is the sum of her thinking 
and it has certainly worked for Miss 
Maxwell. 


A Warplane Is Made 


BY KENNETH JOHNSTONE 


sang their st and clearest. The ment which hardly justifies the ex- I say this is no disparagement of a 
Scranton s had laid down travagant hoopla that attended its Miss Maxwell who has all the style "'J,HE war clouds that have finall; 
r tools f I i d in the launching. Gloria Jean is a very ex- ind elegance in the world. But along burst upon the world were long 
ide o ! Scranton ptional child, but she is also a very with it she has more of the quality ago seen and correctly estimated by 
) S y 1 ma 4 one She is lucky because the of the late Marie Dressler than any- the military authorities in this coun- 
e y n Ss were all in and the promotion one I have seen on the screen—the try as well as in Europe. That is why, 
1 S , 1 Jean was x ses checked before Hitler sent same authority, vitality and expansive at the National Steel Car Com- 
ned ) eS Anthracit th s planes Poland, and Holly- middle-age, free from crotchets. Like pany, Aircraft Division, Lysander 
oe ‘ ‘J oe ¢ id, along with the rest of us, woke Miss Dressler too she has the faculty army co-operation planes are today 
3 ce lize that it must tighten its of making the mere pretty young rolling off the assembly line. Yet, 
s things fade right off the screen when- two years ago, where the modern 
: oe 7 Witt foreign markets cut off, ever she appears. In “Hotel for aircraft factory at Malton now 
ndreds of miles  fyollywood stands to lose from 25 to Women” she is cast as a sort of un- stands, farm crops sprouted and live- 

= ve oan it of its income, a sobering official house-mother in an elegant stock pastured 

s A ’ ght for even the least sober ot feminine hostelry. She hasn’t a great It was just a year ago, in March 
s 
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A few weeks to build — 


then lifelong happiness in “ty 


tO add a 


It S SO eCas\s 


Home Conservatory to your home 
which so many appreciative people every- 


where say is the most lived-in, most useful 


and enjoyable of all 


more than a new car! First you mail the 
coupon to us—then you select a home con- 
servatory to match the architecture of your 
house—then we put up your new garden 
room—all within a few weeks. Thereafter 


—the thrill of pride, possession and enjoy- 


ment that never ends. 


Lord & Burnham 


and it costs no 


your Home Conservatory 


e DOUBLE BENEFIT 


— BY LORD & BURNHAM 


a room 





Life is so wonderful every day in a Lord 
& Burnham “glass garden” ; so stimulating, 
so refreshing, so healthful. It is the habitat 
of restful relaxation, of hope and inspira- 
tion. Here, against a background of flower 
and fern, the worries and turbulence of 
the workaday world are shut out. Youth 
finds sweet companionship, beauty and 
romance; age lives in peace. Your family 
discovers a new interest in life. Your Lord 
& Burnham garden room is a_ perfect 


setting for home happiness. 


Lord 
and never dreamed the total cost 
could be so low.” 


. such a help in entertaining 


guests, a daily blessing for the 
family.” 


Mr. R. McMullen, 
Clarkson, Ont. 


e JUSTIFIED PRIDE 


. we're all so proud of our 
& Burnham conservatory 


Mrs. M. J. Beatty, 
Fergus, Ont. 


® ALL YEAR ‘ROUND 


“Winter and summer our Lord & 
Burnham 


most popular room in the house.”’ 


conservatory is the 


Mr. W. J. Sisman, 
Aurora, Ont. 


Lord and Durnham 
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MONTREAL 





THIS WAY TO HAPPIER 
SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET TODAY! 
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SEE HOW 


LIVING! 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME AND ADD 
A ROOM FOR LITTLE MONEY 
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Name 


LORD & BURNHAM 
Please send me your catalogue. Space available for conservatory 


Street Address 
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that the Malton plant was started. 
By June, it was ready to begin opera- 
tions. Today, the first planes have 
been tested and production figures 
will begin a steady upward climb un- 
til top capacity of the factory has 
been reached. What that figure will 
be, can only be measured by the need, 
for already the space of the main 
building has been doubled, and it can 
be doubled again if necessary. Ly- 
sander planes, a British model light 
bombing reconnaissance type, capable 
of 225 miles per hour, are intended 
primarily for the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, but in the new addition to 
the factory it is planned to manu- 
facture the wings of Hampden bomb- 
ers, assemble them with engines 
brought from England, and fly them 
back to the motherland. 

At present, 550 people are employed 
at the Malton factory. Working 
two shifts a day, eight hours each, 
their composition reflects the tremen- 
dous advance that airplanes have 
made since the days of 1914-18. Two 
decades ago, your skilled woodworker 
was top man around an aircraft fac- 
tory where the construction was so 
largely of wood and cloth. Today, 
aluminum and duraluminium rule, 
and the top men are the pattern mak- 
ers, the tool and die makers. Other 
classifications are the aircraft fitters, 
the machinists, the joiners, copper- 
smiths, welders, electricians, painters, 
erectors, sheet metal workers, heat 
treat operators, platers, moulders, 
cable splicers, hammer _ operators. 
These categories represent the top- 
pay workers in modern ‘raft, and 
tell the story of ac airplane's 
changed composition. 

In the lower brackets come the pro- 
duction workers, class A and class B, 
depending on the intricacy of the 
repetitive machine that they operate. 
Then, the ordinary laborers, and the 
apprentices between the ages of 16 
and 21, learning to become skilled 
journeymen of the top bracket. 

The production of a modern war- 
plane seems a complicated affair, and 
it is a slow business until the first 
couple of models are completed and 
tested. But when that is accomplished 
and all the adjustments made after 
the study of their performance, the 
wheels really begin to turn and the 
planes pour out in an ever-increasing 
speed. For the process of airplane 
production as at Malton has been 
reduced to its simplest individual 
operations. Each man learns to do 
his part with greater skill and speed. 
the chain belt is no longer delayed 
by the repetition necessary to secure 
a satisfactory model, and the whole 
system of production operates like 
clock-work. 

The result of that perfectly-timed 
and skilled co-operation is the ma- 
chine we see flashing across the sky, 
sun glinting from its silvery wings 
and its red-white-and-blue bullseye 
declaring its allegiance. Whether its 
ultimate station is the Atlantic or the 
Pacific, or whether it sees service 
abroad, the men that made it know 
that it will acquit itself with credit 
and justify the skill and knowledge 
that they have expended in its 
production. 





VIVIENNE SEGAL in 
Angel”, the Broadway success which 
comes to the Royal Alexandra Theatre, 


“I Married An 


Toronto, for the week beginning 
October 2. 
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Important newcomers, 
destined to lead a 
brilliant night life this 
Winter! Sheer drama 
when they top slim 
black evening skirts! 


Frosty white wool, encrusted 
with glittering gold sequin 
flowers and gold braid. 12.95 


A shower of iridescent pail- 
lettes with gold braid—striking 
on black chenille. 12.95 
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A glamorous white chenille 
sweater “jewelled” with twink- 
12.95 


ling gold bugle beads. 





THIRD FLOOR 





SAINT JOHN’S HOUSE 


A Residence for Elderly Women 
QUIET — CONGENIAL 


Operated by 


THE SISTERS OF ST. JOHN THE 
DIVINE 


Appiy to the Bursar 
45 Brunswick Ave. — Midway 5766 
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GENERATION! 





OMEN all around you—some of them 
WH you best friends—are using Tampax 
regularly. Clubwomen, socialites, business 
women, housewives, actresses are enjoying the 
new freedom that goes with the use of Tampax. 
Over 150,000,000 have been sold in 63 coun- 
tries. Don’t let another month pass without 
discovering this modern, civilized sanitary pro- 
tection for women! 

Wear sheer formals any day of the month; 
no belts or pads to “make a line,” because 
Tampax is worn internally. Perfected by a doc- 
tor and made of pure surgical cotton, Tampax 
acts gently as an absorbent. It is very neat and 
efficient. The wearer is not conscious of its 
presence! Best of all, odor cannot form. And 
there is no disposal problem after use. 

Two sizes: Regular Tampax and Junior 
Tampax. Sold at drug stores and notion coun- 
ters. Introductory box, 25c. Large economy 
package (four months’ supply) will give you 
a money-saving up to 254. 


Tampax comes in patented individual container. 
Your hands never even touch the Tampax. 








Accepted for Advertising by 
the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 


Canadian Tampax Corporation Limited, 
150 Duchess Street, Toronto, Ontario. 

Please send me in plain wrapper the new trial 
package of Tampax. | enclose 10c coin) to cover 
cost of handling. Size is checked below: 


Regular Tampax Junior Tampax 
Name 


iddress 





Cream 


GOvuURAUDO 


gives a touch of satis- 
faction. Recaptures 
that soft, tender skin 


of youth. 6 
White, Flesh, Rachel, Sun-Tan 





Announcements 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert Ernest Calvert 
announce the engagement of their only 
daughter Catharine Margaret, to Mr. 
Ralph Douglas Hindson, youngest son of 
Mrs. W. E. Hindson and the late Rev. 
Hindson. The marriage to take place in 
Yorkminster church, Toronto, September 
30th, at 8 o'clock. 


MARRIAGES 


DEACON-HUME — On Friday, Sep- 
tember Sth, 1939, at Rosedale United 
Church, Toronto, by Rev. Macgregor 
Grant, Marian Edith Hume, daughter of 
R. D. Hume, K.C., and Mrs. Hume, to 
Mr. John Scott Deacon, third son of 
Colonel and Mrs. F. H. Deacon. 


DEACON-GREEN—At Trinity United 
Church, Ingersoll, on Saturday, September 
9th, Esther Elizabeth, second daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Green, to Allin 
Patterson Deacon, Ingersoll, fourth son 
of Colonel ard Mrs. F. H. Deacon, 


Toronto. 


Oriental 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT 





BY BERNICE COFFEY 


His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Ontario and Mrs. Albert Matthews 
entertained in the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor’s Suite, Queen’s Park, Toronto, 
at the tea hour in honor of the British 
school girls visiting Canada under the 
auspices of the Overseas Education 
League. In attendance were Captain 
R. W. Armstrong, Mr. Dennis Fitz- 
Gerald and Captain George Pangman. 

Assisting in looking after the guests 
were Miss Virginia Alexander, Miss 
Cooper-Cole, Miss Edith Caster, Miss 
Dorothy Ellis, Miss Betty File, Miss 
Gwendolyn Husband, Miss Jean Jor- 
dan, Miss Joan Knox, Miss Nora, 
Miss Mary and Miss Lois Lloyd, Miss 
Mary Macaulay, Miss Peggy McLaren, 
Miss Nancy Northgrave, Miss Phyllis 
Poyntz, Miss Shirley Ross, Miss Cath- 
erine Robertson, Miss Elizabeth Stock- 
well, Miss Dorothy Seixas, Miss Crin- 
gan Trimble, Miss Joan Tamblyn, 
Miss Mary Wilder, Miss Joan Wood- 
cock and Miss Jean Wright. 

Among those present were Presi- 
dent and Mrs. H. J. Cody, Mayor and 
Mrs. Ralph Day, Hon. Gordon Con- 
ant and Mrs. Conant, Rev. J. A. M. 
Bell and Mrs. Bell, Mr. and Mrs. 
T. W. L. MacDermot, Mrs. John Mc- 
Kee, Chief Justice and Mrs. Robert- 
son, Miss Mary Robertson, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. R. Sanderson, Professor and 
Mrs. W. A. Kirkwood, Miss Jane 
Lumbers, Miss Betty Long, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. C. Lewis, Mrs. W. B. Hor- 
kins, Miss Dykes, Mrs. E. C. Bo- 
gert, Dr. and Mrs. C. R. Carscal- 
len, Miss M. W. Ellis, Miss M. Fer- 
guson, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Ket- 
chum, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Ket- 
chum, Miss Edith Read, Miss Mil- 
lard, Miss Peggy Beverley, Miss 
Lois Hurst, Miss Helene St. Charles, 
Dr. and Mrs. Cooper-Cole, Miss Leila 
White, Miss Averil Miller, Miss Joan 
Whitwam, Miss Betty Cheyne, Miss 
Margaret Winycomb, Miss Winifred 
Power, Miss Margery Woodward, Miss 
Jacqueline Preston, Miss Muriel Laws, 
Miss Phyllis Rose, Miss Dorothy 
Leiper, Miss Dulcie Brack, Miss Agnes 
Merson, Miss Daphne Bowater, Miss 
Rita Hedley, Miss Brenda Babbs, Miss 
Hewlett, Miss de Putron, Miss Mar- 
garet de Putron, Miss Rosemary 
Reid, Miss Avril Wilson, Miss Ora 
Carse, Miss Freda Hopkins, Miss 
Monica Roper, Miss Olive Thurley, 
Miss Pat Tennent, Miss Pamela Her- 
man, Miss Joyce O’Neill, Mrs. R. E. 
Hore, Miss Mary Hore, Miss Reina 
and Miss Helen Faed, Miss Margaret, 
Miss Ruth and Miss Betty Simpson, 
Mrs. Peter Heenan Jr., Miss Gertrude 
Heenan, Miss Frances Trees, Miss 
Betty Watt, Miss W. M. Wilson, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. R. E. Williams, Miss 
Kathryne Nixon, Miss Dorothy Houck, 
Miss Betty Jane Kirby, Mrs. John 
Godfrey, Miss Mabel Stoakley, Mrs. 
Goodwin Gibson, Mrs. Ellis Wilkin- 
son, Mrs. J. Douglas Woods, Miss Suz- 
anne Somerville and many others. 


Garden Party 


The Wolfe and Montcalm Chapter 
I.0.D.E., held a garden party and 
bridge on Thursday, September 14, at 
two-thirty o’clock at ‘“Kilravock,”’ 
Mrs. W. G. Ross’s residence at Wood- 
lands, Que., to augment its funds to 
carry on patriotic work among sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ families. Among 
subscribers were Mrs. F. Logie Arm- 
strong, Mrs. William C. Hodgson, Mrs. 
R. A. E. Greenshields, Mrs. Van Bus- 
kirk, Mrs. W. Anglin, Mrs. A. W. 
Walter, Mrs. William Prentice, Mrs. 
Cc. C. Ballantyne, Lady Stavert, Mrs. 
Colin Campbell, Mrs. E. S. Frosst, 
Mrs. George MacKenzie, Mrs. Adelard 
Raymond, Mrs. Hugh Walkem, Mrs. 
Norman Smith, Mrs. John McMartin. 
Mrs. Rykert McCuaig, Mrs. Thomas 
Hall, Mrs. A. J. Brown, Mrs. W. E. 
Burke, Miss Clergue, Mrs. C. N. Ru- 
del, Mrs. Herbert Ross and Mrs. Leo 
Ryan. 


Golf Match 


The first golf match of the season 
was held at the Toronto Hunt Club 
recently by members of the ladies’ 
section. At the tea hour Mrs. F. H. 
Phippen, Mrs. D. King Smith, Mrs. C. 
Gorman, Mrs. H. L. Underwood, Mrs. 


Hamilton Burns and Miss Helene 
Fraser presided at the table. Among 


COMING 


NE of the most important musical 

productions that will visit Toronto 
this season will be Dwight Deere 
Wiman’s New York, Chicago, Boston 
and Philadelphia success, “I married 
An Angel” which is scheduled to 
play the Royal Alexandra Theatre 
beginning October 2 for one week. 

A company of ninety people will 
appear in the musical, headed by 
such well-known Broadway stars as 
Dennis King, Vivienne Segal and 
Isabelle Kimpal, and will include 
Bobbe Arnst, Norman Roland and Dan 
Dailey, Jr. There will also be one 
of the most attractive and talented 
choruses that Broadway has sent on 
tour in many years. 

“I Married An Angel” is one of the 
most important and successful pro- 
ductions that Mr. Wiman has made 
in his most successful career as a 
Broadway producer. For one solid 
year it packed the Shubert Theatre 
in New York City and later on in 
Chicago duplicated its New York suc- 
cess by playing to absolute capacity 
for eight weeks. And so great was 
the demand for it in the Mid-Western 
city that the show has been booked 
back there for an extended engage- 
ment in the Spring. 





LIEUTENANT ROBIN SCOTT, R.N., recently appointed Comptroller of The 
Household at Government House, Ottawa, has relinquished his appointment to 
return to England. —Photograph by Karsh, Ottawa. 


those present were Mrs. Gordon Weir, 
Mrs. A. Johnson, Miss MecMurrich, 
Mrs. G. Hastings, Mrs. H. Phillips, Mrs. 
G. Telfer, Mrs. P. Grant, Mrs. D. Hall, 
Mrs. E. B. Clarkson, Mrs. D. Coulson, 
Mrs. S. H. Gundy, Mrs. Gordon Bon- 
gard, Mrs. Tudmore, Mrs. John Jen- 
nings, Mrs. Wallace Scott, Mrs. G. 
Myles, Mrs. H. B. Anderson, Mrs. H. 
S. Munro, Mrs. W. G. White, Mrs. A. 
M. Ivey, Mrs. F. Matthews, the Misses 
Foulds, Miss W. Hoskin. 


Ball Cancelled 


The annual Rifles’ Ball arranged 
to take place on Friday night, October 
6, at the Armory of the Victoria Rifles 
of Canada, Montreal under viceregal 
patronage, has been cancelled owing 
to prevailing conditions. The ball was 
to have benefited regimental charities 
and the Victoria Rifles Chapter, Im- 
perial Order Daughters of the Em- 
pire. 


Tea Hostess 


Mrs. W. W. Southam, convener of 
the captains in charge of the annua! 
tag day to be held by the Canadian 
Mothercraft Society in Toronto on 
Sat., September 16, held a tea for her 
workers on Thursday, September 7. 
Mrs. Mackintosh Bell and Mrs. Marcel 
Morgan presided at the tea table. 


Military Reception 


The officers of the Toronto Scottish 
tegiment gave a reception at the 
Granite Club after the military wed- 
ding at Deer Park United Church, 
Toronto, on Saturday, September 9, 
of Miss Mary Sue Nixon, daughter 
of the late Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Nixon of Peterborough, to Lieutenant 
Edward Augustus Rogerson, the To- 
ronto Scottish Regiment (M.G.) 
C.A.S.F., youngest son of Mrs. Roger- 
son and the late William Rogerson. 


Not To Be Held 


Owing to the war, the Debutantes’ 
Ball which was to have been held in 
Montreal on October 20, by the Muni- 
cipal Chapter, Imperial Order Daugh- 
ters of the Empire, has been can- 
celled. 


EVENTS 


NDICATIVE of the high artistic 

calibre of plays and players is the 
fact that the forthcoming trans-Can- 
ada tour of Maurice Colbourne and 
Barry Jones is under the auspices of 
the British Council of which His 
Majesty the King is patron. 

It was felt that the declaration of 
war would mean the cancellation of 
the already-announced trans-Canada 
tour of Maurice Colbourne and Barry 
Jones but the cabled advice is that 
all arrangements will be carried out 
as originally scheduled. The tour 
open at His Majesty’s Theatre, Mon- 
treal, on the night of October 2, and, 
in the subsequent twenty weeks or 
so, this large dramatic company will 
journey from coast to coast. 

To be presented are “Geneva,” 
George Bernard Shaw’s 50th play; 
“Charles the King” by Maurice Col- 
bourne; and “Tobias and the Angel” 
by James Bridie. Unwittingly, the 
three plays are by, respectively, an 
Irishman, an Englishman and a Scot. 
Meritorious is the thought that, al- 
though the Empire is at war, the 
cultural side of British life is not to 
be neglected. It is for that reason 
that the Colbourne-Jones tour will 
proceed as previously arranged 








Commander Edson Sherwood 
A.D INGE: 
children, have 
from Kingsmere, 
spent the summer. 

Lady Eaton and Miss Florence 
Eaton, have returned to Toronto from 
the Pacific Coast. 


TRAVELERS 


Mrs. Charles Camsell, who has been 
spending several months in Vancouver 
with her mother, Mrs. Thomas, has 
returned to Ottawa. She was accom- 
panied by Dr. Camsell, who has been 
spending some time at Jasper Park. 


Five New Steps to Beauty 
.... AND COMFORT IN 


In.w%Eecke. SHOES 


If you’ve ever had a twinge of foot fatigue 

you know all about the necessity for comfort 
in your walking shoes. But you have to try on 
a pair of M. W. Locke shoes to discover for 
yourself the new flexibility and lightness that 
is now combined with their famous scientific 


Sherwood and_ their 
returned to Ottawa 
Que., where they 





support. Choose yours now while these good- 
looking Fall styles are still available in all 
sizes. 

) 









Last No. 5 in black kid with 
patent trim or black suede 
with alligator trim: $11. 


Last No. 3 in 
kid with 
- leather Cuban 

heels and stitching trim: 
black at $10: brown at 


Last No. 4 in black or blue { 
suede with small shining patent | 
underlays: $11. 


Last No. 4 im_ black. 
with calf toe tips and 
brown or blue suede 
braid trim: $11. 
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Last No. 4 in black, brown or 
blue kid trimmed with ver) 
fine stitching: $11. 





—the only store where 
you can buy M. W 

Locke shoes in Toronta 
and Montreal. 
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Perhaps You Can Relish It } 
BY CYNTHIA BROWN , 
> 
N THE last Great War I went to 
a little cooking class. I guess r 
that dates me. A timid woman with 
Only TWO DROPS of this eye special- what I now recognize as a dedicated p 
ist's formula WASHES, SOOTHES, look in her eye, complicated by vio- | 
CLEARS dull, tired eyes. Its special , : ; 
EXCLUSIVE ingredient clears eyes lent astigmatism, tried to teach us : 
*(red and inflamed from late hours, the various uses of rye flour and mar- 
fatigue, driving, reading, etc.). garine There was of course plenty t 
, , 
of white flour to be had in Canada r 
then as there is now, and though t 
butter grew expensive it was also , 
plentiful It was quite understood lila 
that someone was sure to make a for- Scns till sta isleaaigs , 
tune out of the war, so we all paid , oe ae 
the extra like a war-tax and when r 
the war was called off we found our | 
Thousands change every day from evniclem. had been fustified Ther 
old-fashioned washes and : las i a eal lias 
lotions to this convenient were 10ts OF NowvEedu TK é 1 
way to make EVES FEEL I never practiced my rye-margarin 
GOOD. Sold at drug, craft; my family wouldn’t let me and 
department and ten- I don’t blame them, the results were 
cent stores. ‘ 
so lamentable. I turned to home- | 
nursing and became a whizz at pass- | 
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doctors emerging with the proud 
record of never having dropped my 
bandage once. This undoubted], 
helped win the war. Perhaps this sort 
of patriotism never boils quite so high 
the second time for one who remem- 
bers the first Great Wat 
Well, here w ire ind e all have 
te down to it, there’s no doubt of 
that lo feed a family handsome 
ind on vy is a h 
Y ] } t tsid ne’s 
} Sm S yy ets th S 1 N 
S n l t nm ssa i 
) + 1 x +} 1 gt} I 
ts ss Ss t Saves ne of th 
sha ts ¢ he earth, now s0 
ntifu serving and pickl 
them witl vhich, I offer som 
cipes that ight to turn out some- 
g mo! t my last 
int pastry MRS. DONALD BEDDIS, née Sheila Munro, daughter 
Y t rin venty-fiv 
s I t mmed my mem- 
tl g on my instructress’s 
glasses as s yoked at those. Mixed Fruit Preserve 
] i gro i. lot before I learned 
that iS ars Gosh. I hope 6 peaches 
’ en \ y%ks can improve 6 apples 
rht respondent in Cal- 6 pears 
S Y his some time I 3 oranges 
S ye Lie I had ge rea- 2 lemons 
not attending to my own cor- Peel and chop 1, 2 and 3 roughly. 
spondens it the time Skin oranges and lemons, slice the 








of Mr. and Mrs. A. 


Munro, whose marriage was an event of July at St. George’s Church, Toronto. 


-Photograph by Violet Keene. 


rind wafer thin, and cut up the pulp. 
Mix all together, add 1 cup of sugar 
cup of fruit and let stand 
overnight. Simmer slowly until thick 
enough to hold together. If you get 
bored watching the gentle process, 
bring it to a full boil and throw in a 
dash of “Certo” to hasten the process. 
“Certo” is just fruit pectin borrowed 
from inexpensive fruits that are rich 
in the quality that makes things jell. 


to each 


It won't alter the flavor and it often 
saves a long boiling that spoils the 
color of a mixture. 

While speaking of color I recom- 
mend this, with the usual warning 
about eating it only at home where 
you can brush your teeth, or simply 


gloom till bedtime. 


Blueberry Jam 


142 cups of blueberries 
juice and grated rind of 1 lemon 

7 cups of sugar 

1 cup of bottled pectin 

Crush the berries; add lemon juice, 
rind, and sugar. Bring to a hard boil 
and boil 2 minutes. Remove from fire 
and stir in pectin. Skim and stir for 
five minutes, then pour into glasses 
and cover at once with a thin coating 
of paraffin, followed by a thick one 
later. It makes about 6 jelly glasses. 

Now for something with a bite to 
it to serve with cold meat, (Argentine 
cornd beef maybe) Corn, the chief in- 
gredient is plentiful in this part of 
the country and nice and cheap. 


Corn Relish 


18 cobs of corn 

6 large onions 

2 green and 2 red sweet 
1*2 Ibs. of moist brown 
+ cup of salt 
tablespoons of celery seed 
3% tablespoons dry mustard 
1% pints cider vinegar. 


peppers 
sugar 


Cook the corn on the cob in boiling 
water for seven minutes, then cut 
from the cob but do not scrape the 
ear. Seed the peppers, and put them 
and the onions through the meat 
grinder. Mix everything together and 
boil slowly for % an hour. Turn into 
sterilized jars and seal. This should 
make about 5 pint jars. 

3ack to Calgary with this 


Celery Relish 


Chop 3 large cucumbers and 6 
onions. Sprinkle with salt and let 
stand overnight. Drain and add 4 


large heads of celery cut in inch 
pieces, 1 finely chopped hot red 
pepper, 3 cups of granulated sugar 


and 2 tablespoonfuls of mustard seed 
To these ingredients in your pickling 
kettle add enough vinegar to show 
the liquid. Cook until clear, then 
smooth 1 tablespoonful of turmeric 
powder and 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
with a little cold vinegar, mix it into 
the rest and cook all for about five 
minutes more. 

To come clean—lI have never mad: 
Tomato Catsup though I’ve often in- 
tended to. The following recipes, of 
which you must take your choice, are 
famous in New England and both 
have been used for generations. Th> 
first is the older. 


Tomato Catsup I 


Cook 1 basket of ripe tomatoes un- 
til soft (incidentally, leave the basket 
without peeling them, in just 
enough water to show between them 


out) 


ca 
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/Vaw CRANE OIL BURNING BOILER 


| iad fuel oil consumption . . . more dependable operation 
these are the results of the many engineering improve- 
ments built into this NEW Crane Boiler, results which save 
money, save trouble, and bring all the advantages of Auto- 
matic Heating within easier reach of every home owner. 
Optional with this new boiler are many desirable features 
among them a built-in domestic hot water heater, and the 
heavily insulated jacket (illustrated above) which houses the 
burner and all controls. In addition, this boiler is easily 
converted for burning any other 
type of fuel. 
Make a point of seeing it at your 
nearest Crane Display Rooms, or 











ask your builder, architect or mas- 
ter plumber for complete informa- 
Let stand for a few days in a crock, 2 tablespoons of dry mustard 
then force them through a sieve. You 
should have four quarts of stock. Now 
add 1 cup of the best vinegar, 3™ 
teaspoons of ground cinnamon, % 
teaspoon of cayenne pepper and 1/3 
cup of salt. Simmer until about the 


t 
tion. 
Complete 
Heating Systems 

The Crane line is a complete line, and 
eT dor includes everything for heating—radia- 
ean tors fittings, valves, controls, and 
ae boilers for all types of fuel. 

CRANE LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 1170 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
Branches in eighteen cities in Canada and Newfoundland. 
ican cg tal 
proper thickness then, when nearly 


4 tablespoons allspice 

Cook the whole tomatoes until they 
fall apart, put them through a sieve 
and have one gallon of seedless 
liquid. Mix the vinegar and spices 
and stir them into the tomato juice. 
Simmer until the mixture 
stirring it constantly. 
watching 2% to 3 hours to cook. 
Bottle 


thickens, 
It takes from 

Let it stand 
until cold, then pour into smail 
necked bottles. If desired, 1% cups 
of white sugar may be added a few 
minutes before the cooking is done, 
though this gives it a black eye in 
the district where it originated. Per- 
sonally I like some sugar in any to- 
mato “paint.” Taste it and please 
yourself, then probably no one in the 
family will be satisfied. 

Is this war getting me down? 


ready to bottle add 2 cups of sugar 
and ccok it a little more, 
it carefully now lest it burn. 
and keep in a cool place. 


Tomato Catsup II 


2 gallons ripe tomatoes 
2 cups of malt vinegar 

6 tablespoons of salt 

1 teaspoon of black pepper 
s teaspoon of red pepper 


1 tablespoon powdered cloves 





AT THE EDGE OF THE BEAUTIFUL SMALL “BOIS” between the Algon- 


quin Hotel and Beach, St. Andrews-by-the-Sea: Mr. and Mrs. Herbert D. 


Burns, with their daughter-in-law (centre), Mrs. Latham Burns. 
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TORONTO'S 
RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 


Light Airy Bedrooms, Attractive 
Sitting Rooms, Excellent Meals, 
Laundry Facilities. 


Transients Accommodated 





Operated by 


THE SISTERS OF SAINT JOHN THE DIVINE 


Apply to The Bursar 
TORONTO 


45 Brunswick Avenue Midway 5766 
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CHILDREN 
APPRECIATE 
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NORTHERN 7 HAMMOND 


\ Jepcee® 
LG GM 
J 
Your child will be tempted to music when U 


she hears the beautiful tones of the Northern- 
Hammond Organ. 
And this interest will quickly lead into an ab- 
sorbing study of the great masters—a musical 
education—an asset she will cherish a lifetime. 
With the Northern-Hammond Organ the rich 
tones of the mightiest cathedral organ are 
right at your fingertips—yet there are no pipes, 
reeds, vibrating parts or ait-pressure system— 
never needs tuning. The size of a Spinet Desk, 
no special installation is necessary for home 
use. Write Dept. 55 for name of your dealer. 
Priced from The Hammond Organ is called “NORTHERN- 
oan. $1 y 0 0 a HAMMOND" in Canada and is manufactured by 
the Northern Electric Company under license from 


at Montreal the Hammond Instrument Company. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 





THE COMTESSE ROBERT DE DAMPIERRE is an interested onlooker as the 
winner receives her trophy at a recent event at the Manoir Richelieu. 





ORLD of WOMEN 





Enter the “Rock 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 


NEw YORK is in a pet about the 
~ 


new dances England is sending 
across the Atlantic. First came the 
Lambeth Walk, then the Chestnut 


Tree, and now Boomps-A-Daisy. 1.1e 
latter has taken a beating in the 


American press being 
on the undignified side. 
you should know if you 
favorite column, to be performed 
correctly requires the wearing of 
a bustle by the lady of the team and 
at its climax involves the collision 
of escort with bustle. It’s mad fun 
for the dancers. As for onlookers 
it has them in stitches. 

As American back talk to the 
British imports, Irene Castle is back 
in the public prints with a new 
dance, the “Castle Rock and Roll.” 
The dance is designed to show off 
this winter’s crop of evening dresses 
and is described as “graceful and 
gay.” It consists of a side-slip, one 
slow and two quick steps. This changes 


distinctly 
Boomps, as 
read your 


as 


to “kick the bucket,” first forward, 
then back. The third step is round 
and round, leaning first to the left 


then to the right. 
Got it? Drop in some evening and 
we'll cut a rug. 


Mix Your Own 


Not only does Elsa Maxwell lend 
her very considerable presence to 
“Hotel For Women,” a very amus- 
ing movie with a family resemblance 
to Clare Boothe’s harpyish play “The 
Women,” but she also has had a hand 


in the story. Of course Elsa has a 
party—a cocktail party “which is 
something you have for people not 
important enough to ask for dinner, 
but who stay. on for dinner, 
supper and breakfast and never go 
home.” 

At the party two or three small 


white bars that look like tea wagons 
gone Hollywood are rolled in by the 
waiters. Instead of a cargo of tea 
things the wagons carry all the 
makings for cocktails, as well as 
glasses and individual cocktail shak- 
ers. The guests rally round and 
make their own cocktails ‘to taste,” 
and shake them up to the sound of 
tinkling ice. 

It’s an idea, but if you decide to 
borrow it better choose your guests 
with caution. Remember the unin- 
hibited can produce some lethal con- 
coctions when let loose among an 
assortment of cocktail ingredients. 


Good Enough to Eat 


Names given some of the new fall 
eolors are literally mouth-watering 

so it’s mouth-watering names they 
were christened—-names with a tang. 
EASTON: .<.0 green tea—muted, myster- 
ious green; Bacchus Grape—the fruity 
purple of grapes that artists paint; 
Jelly Apple—rosy red and _ stimulat- 
ing; Maple Sugar, that looks as good 
as it sounds; Toddy Tan--a mellow 
rum color; and Paris Black— intense, 
wicked. 

If you’re up 
and you'll match two—maybe 
three accessories, and contrast the 
others. This is a sure trick for dram- 
atizing your costume, and it comes 
straight across the ocean. All the 
couturiers do it. Take tweeds, for 
instance, all misted blues and spicy 
tans. Spike them with hat and 
shoes of toddy tan, with bag and 
gloves of maple sugar, and you'll 
have something too delectable. Or 
with your first black dress, try this; 
hat, bag and gloves of jelly apple, 
shoes of Paris black. 


on your fashion p’s 


q's, 


Background 


Designers are going right on en- 
sembling us with our backgrounds, 
making us part and parcel of the 


and Roll’ 





MISS MARY M. 

DON, daughter of 

Molyneux Lockhart Gordon of 

ronto, who is one of the 
debutantes. 

—Photograph hy Violet Keene. 


LOCKHART GOR- 


Mrs. 
To- 


season’s 


Mr. and 


curtains, dressing-table skirts 
and what not. Recently there was 
a woman in the news whose negligee 


wail!s, 


melted into her boudoir decorations. 
And now the near-sighted are go- 
ing to find it difficult to be certain 


whether or not they are addressing 
the hostess or the hostess’ piano. 

At a style show of 1939 pianos held 
recently in New York little 
group of uprights, sized for apartments 
for country house play rooms. 
Some were covered in bright colored 
leathers and others neatly turned out 
in flecked oatmeal tweeds. Imagine 
sitting down to bang out a swing tune 
or a spot of Chopin on an instrument 
that’s just an accesscry to the hand- 
bag, or a dead ringer for one’s fav- 
orite walking skirt. Imagine! 


Was a 


or 


Unseen But Heard 


Charlott® has returned from her 
visit to the World’s Fair with a first- 
degree case of the jitters. It was Those 
Voices that did her in, she reported, 
looking nervously about as she toyed 
with a baked apple at luncheon the 
other day. 

“Now, at the Exhibition in Toronto 
you know where you're at. Barkers 
invite you at the top of their lungs 
io step right up, lady, and examine 
the innards of the ‘Mother’s Little 
Helper’ washing machine, or to come 
in and for yourself the blood- 
curdling display of nature’s freaks 
There is none of this heartiness at 
the World’s Fair,” continued Char- 
lotte, agitatedly pouring Worcester- 
shire over her apple. 

“Instead of a barker at 
hibits, you push a button and a 
marionette demonstrates the thing 
being advertised as a low voice from 
a hidden mechanism tells you all about 
it. At first I found it rather amus- 
ing, but after a while the thing be- 
came eerie. Fr’instance, in one of the 
most popular exhibits where I was 
seated for a half hour during a demon- 
stration, a low voice at my left 
shoulder explained everything that 
was taking place. Of course the voice 
came from a grille behind each seat, 
but it was uncannily like having a 
stranger breathe down the back of 
my neck. At the end of the day I 
was jumpy I even looked with 
suspicion at the doughnut I was about 
to eat. I half expected a voice to come 


see 


the ex- 


so 


from the hole in the centre saving 
‘You are now about to eat a Ritzy 
doughnut—the aristocrat of sinkers. 


You'll enjoy a Ritzy doughnut’.’” 

“Eek!” screamed Charlotte in a 
small voice as the waitress bent over 
and asked whether she would have 
tea or coffee 
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The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Treat YOUR family to delicious, nourishing 


Quaker Puffed Wheat 


and 


Quaker Puffed Rice 


Z ike millions of happy families, 
your family will love the de- 
liciously different nut-like 
flavour, the twice-crisped, 
crunchy goodness of 
Quaker Puffed Wheat 
and Quaker Puffed 
Rice. Every nourish- 
ing kernel of Quaker 
Puffed Wheat and 
Quaker Puffed Rice 
is actually shot from 


guns, exploded eight times nor- 
c Cc 

mal size. This amazing Quaker 
process unlocks the tiny food 
cells in each full-ripened grain... 
makes them ’specially 
I Valuable easy to digest. So you 


FREE ® merchan- 
dise coupon in every 
packageot QuakerPufted 
Wheat and Quaker 
Puffed Rice. Write for 


get their food energy 
more quickly and 


your FREE copy of new 
Quaker Premium Cata- 


easily ...energy you 
need to be 
wide-awake, on your 


logue No. 11 (cancels 
all previous catalogues 
The Quaker Oats Co., 
Peterborough, Ont., or 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


active, 


toes. 





FOR VARIETY ... Serve delicious Quaker Puffed 
Wheat one day, and Quaker Puffed Rice the next. 
Order them from your grocer today. 


LADY D'COSTA, wife of the Hon. Sir Alfred d’Costa, a Privy Councillor of 

Jamaica, seen in the garden at the Empress Hotel, Victoria. Lady d’Costa has 

been in Canada three months, and spent some weeks in Toronto. While in 

Vancouver she was the euest of Cammander and Mrs. Charles T. Beard and 
Lt.-Commander and Mrs. W. B. L. Holms. 
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TORONTO'S 
RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 


Light Airy Bedrooms, Attractive 
Sitting Rooms, I:xcellent Meals, 
Laundry Facilities. 


Transients Accommodated 





Operated by 


THE SISTERS OF SAINT JOHN THE DIVINE 


Apply to The Bursar 


45 Brunswick Avenue TORONTO Midway 5766 
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Your child will be tempted to music when 
she hears the beautiful tones of the Northern- 
Hammond Organ. 

And this interest will quickly lead into an ab- 
sorbing study of the great masters—a musical 
education—an asset she will cherish a lifetime. 
With the Northern-Hammond Organ the rich 
tones of the mightiest cathedral organ are 
right at your fingertips—yet there are no pipes, 
reeds, vibrating parts or air-pressure system— 
never needs tuning. The size of a Spinet Desk, 
no special installation is necessary for home 
use. Write Dept. 55 for name of your dealer. 


Priced from ye The Hammond Organ is called ‘“NORTHERN- 
gee | 3 00 HAMMOND" in Canada and is manufactured by 


the Northern Electric Company under license from 
the Hammond Instrument Company, 





at Montreal 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 





THE COMTESSE ROBERT DE DAMPIERRE is an interested onlooker as the 
winner receives her trophy at a recent event at the Manoir Richelieu. 
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Enter the “Rock and Roll’ 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 


NEw YORK is in a pet about the 

new dances England is 
across the Atlantic. First 
Lambeth Walk, then the 
Tree, and now Boomps-A-Daisy. 
latter has taken a beating in 
American press as being 
on the undignified side. 
you should know if you 
favorite column, to be performed 
correctly requires the wearing of 
a bustle by the lady of the team and 


sending 
came the 
Chestnut 
T.e 
the 
distinctly 
Boomps, as 
read your 


at its climax involves the collision 
of escort with bustle. It’s mad fun 
for the dancers. As for onlookers 


it has them in stitches. 

As American back talk to the 
British imports, Irene Castle is back 
in. the public prints with a new 
dance, the “Castle Rock and Roll.” 
The dance is designed to show off 
this winter’s crop of evening dresses 


and is described as “graceful and 
gay.” It consists of a side-slip, one 


slow and two quick steps. This changes 


to “kick the bucket,” first forward, 
then back. The third step is round 
and round, leaning first to the left 


then to the right. 
Got it? Drop in some evening and 
we'll cut a rug. 


Mix Your Own 


Not only does Elsa Maxwell lend 
her very considerable presence to 
“Hotel For Women,” a very amus- 
ing movie with a family resemblance 
to Clare Boothe’s harpyish play “The 
Women,” but she also has had a hand 


in the story. Of course Elsa has a 
party—a cocktail party “which is 
something you have for people not 
important enough to ask for dinner, 
but who stay on for dinner, 
supper and breakfast and never go 
home.” 

At the party two or three small 


white bars that look like tea wagons 
gone Hollywood are rolled in by the 
waiters. Instead of a cargo of tea 
things the wagons carry all the 
makings for cocktails, as well as 
glasses and individual cocktail shak- 
ers. The guests rally round and 
make their own cocktails ‘“‘to taste,” 
and shake them up to the sound of 
tinkling ice. 

It’s an idea, but if you decide to 
borrow it better choose your guests 
with caution. Remember the unin- 
hibited can produce some lethal con- 
coctions when let loose among an 
assortment of cocktail ingredients. 


Good Enough to Eat 


Names given some of the new fall 
colors are literally mouth-watering 

so it’s mouth-watering names they 
were christened—-names with a tang. 
Listen..... green tea—muted, myster- 
ious green; Bacchus Grape—the fruity 
purple of grapes that artists paint; 
Jelly Apple—rosy red and stimulat- 
ing; Maple Sugar, that looks as good 
as it sounds; Toddy Tan--a mellow 
rum color; and Paris Black—intense, 
wicked. 

If you’re up 
and you'll match two—maybe 
three accessories, and contrast the 
others. This is a sure trick for dram- 
atizing your costume, and it comes 
straight across the ocean. All the 
couturiers do it. Take tweeds, for 
instance, all misted blues and _ spicy 
tans. Spike them with hat and 
shoes of toddy tan, with bag and 
gloves of maple sugar, and you'll 
have something too delectable. Or 
with your first black dress, try this; 


on your fashion p’s 


q's, 


hat, bag and gloves of jelly apple, 
shoes of Paris black. 
Background 

Designers are going right on en- 
sembling us with our backgrounds, 
making us part and parcel of the 





MISS MARY M. 


LOCKHART GOR- 


DON, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Molyneux Lockhart Gordon of To- 
ronto, who is one of the season's 


debutantes. 

—Photograph by Violet Keene. 
wal's, curtains, dressing-table skirts 
and what not. Recently there 
a woman in the news whose negligee 


Was 


melted into her boudoir decorations. 
And now the near-sighted are go- 
ing to find it difficult to be certain 


whether or not they are addressing 
the hostess or the hostess’ piano. 

At a style show of 1939 pianos held 
recently in New York was a little 
group of uprights, sized for apartments 
or for country house play rooms 
Some were covered in bright colored 
leathers and others neatly turned out 
in flecked oatmeal tweeds. Imagine 
sitting down to bang out a swing tune 
or a spot of Chopin on an instrument 
that’s just an accessory to the hand- 


bag, or a dead ringer for one’s fav- 
orite walking skirt. Imagine! 
Unseen But Heard 

Charlott2 has returned from her 


visit to the World’s Fair with a first- 
degree case of the jitters. It was Those 
Voices that did her in, she reported, 
looking nervously about as she toyed 
with a baked apple at luncheon the 
other day. 

“Now, at the Exhibition in Toronto 
you know where you're at. Barkers 
invite you at the top of their lungs 
io step right up, lady, and examine 
the innards of the ‘Mother's Little 
Helper’ washing machine, or to come 
in and for yourself the blood- 
curdling display of nature’s freaks 
There is none of this heartiness at 
the World’s Fair,” continued Char- 
lotte, agitatedly pouring Worcester- 
shire over her apple. 


see 


“Instead of a barker at the ex- 
hibits, you push a button and a 
marionette demonstrates the thing 


being advertised as a low voice from 
a hidden mechanism tells you all about 
it. At first I found it rather amus- 
ing, but after a while the thing be- 
came eerie. Fr’instance, in one of the 
most popular exhibits where I was 
seated for a half hour during a demon- 
stration, a low voice at my left 
shoulder explained everything that 
was taking place. Of course the voice 
came from a grille behind each seat, 
but it was uncannily like having a 
stranger breathe down the back of 
my neck. At the end of the day I 
was so jumpy I even looked with 
suspicion at the doughnut I was about 
to eat. I half expected a voice to come 


from the hole in the centre saying 
‘You are now about to eat a Ritzy 
doughnut—the aristocrat of sinkers. 


You'll enjoy a Ritzy doughnut’.’” 


“Eek!” screamed Charlotte in a 
small voice as the waitress bent over 
and asked whether she would have 


tea or coffee. 






FOR TRIGGER-FAST 
FOOD ENERGY! 


Treat YOUR family to delicious, nourishing 


Quaker Puffed Wheat 
Quaker Puffed Rice 


8 ike millions of happy families, 
your family will love the de- 
liciously different nut-like 
flavour, the twice-crisped, 


crunchy goodness of 
Quaker Puffed Wheat 
and Quaker Puffed 

‘ce. Every nourish- 
ing kernel of Quaker 
Puffed Wheat and 
Quaker Puffed Rice 


is actually shot from 


FOR VARIETY .. 


LADY D’'COSTA, wife of the Hon. Sir Alfred d’Costa, a Privy Councillor of 
Jamaica, seen in the garden at the Empress Hotel, Victoria. 
been in Canada three months, and spent some weeks in Toronto. 
Puest af Cammander and Mrs 
Lt.-Commander and Mrs. W. B. L. Holms. 


Vancouver she was the 





. Serve delicious Quaker Puffed 
Wheat one day, and Quaker Puffed Rice the next. 
Order them from your grocer today. 
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process unlocks the tiny food 
cells in each full-ripened grain... 
makes them ’specially 
easy to digest. So you 
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get their food energy 
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your FREE copy of new 
Quaker Premium Cata- 
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The Quaker Oats Co., 
Peterborough, Ont., or 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
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Little Marxist, 


BY MORLEY 


TINHEY tell me that when the Rus- 

sian-German non-aggression pact 
was signed there were many bitter 
phone calls in Toronto. There was 
some pretty harsh mockery and fist 
fights on Spadina Ave. The signifi- 
cance of these fights extends far be- 
yond College and Spadina. The same 
fights occurred in France. The same 
fierce, bewildered bitterness was felt 
throughout the big cities of the world 
For what happened that night is apt 
to have more significance in the 
history of our time than some major 
battles we are going to read about in 
the papers. 

It is important to remember that 
these fights were not started by loyal 
citizens who thought England and 
France had been double-crossed at the 
last moment by Russia. No, it had 
nothing to do with sudden gusts of 
excited patriotism. Nor did they fight 
out of sympathy for Daladier or 
Chamberlain. The rage and bitter- 
ness of those who wanted to fight was 
a very personal thing that came right 


out of their own private lives. They 
were suddenly conscious of them- 
selves as impotent little men, the 


brothers of a great host of men walk- 
ing the big cities of the world that 
night who had been made to feel like 








Let “Heat on Wheels” 





Keep you warm! 


The Burnham Portable Electric Steam 
Radiator is ideal for giving quick heat 
n any room of your home—it’s port- 
ible. Entirely automatic, too. and very 
economica you simply set the thermo- 
stat to desired room temperature then 
forget about it. Write today for litera 
ture about this amazing heater 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. LIMITED | 


514 Harbour Commission Blidg., Toronto | 


TRINITY 
COLLEGE 
SCHOOL 


PORT HOPE, ONT. 














Founde ad 1865 
A Boarding School in the 
Country for Boys. 
Scholarships of the value 
of $500. a year and 
twelve Bursaries are 
awarded annually. 





For full 
ite te the 


PHILIP A. C. KETCHUM, M.A.,B.Paed. 


A SELECT SCHOOL e 


@ A Business School with 
University Atmosphere re- 
quiring Junior High School 
graduation and_ character 
references from every stu- 
dent. Secretarial training 
of college grade. New cur- 
riculum, graduates of which 
become paid employees of 
the school itself for 16 weeks or until per- 
manently placed. Modern fireproof building. 
Air conditioned. Sorority, Glee Club, Dra- 
matic Society. Riding, swimming, golf, ten- 
nis, badminton, skiing, skating, dancing, 
conducted concerts and industrial tours. 

SCHOLARSHIPS: The Wm. E. Secord Secretarial 
Scholarship The Doris A. McCartney Victory 
trophy for the best 1940 graduate Board of 
Governors award for character and integrity 


ENROL, SEPT. 18, OCT. 23 


THE SECORD SECRETARIAL 
Principal, Miss Helen §=©=- SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


information please 
Headmaster, 











Perkins, B.A., L.T.C.M., 
One St. Clair Avenue 
West, Toronto, Ontario. 


Plant Evergreens 
nn « «<6 4 


Note these 
New Low Prices 


midal Cedar 
rrado Spruce 


lorado Spruce, Intense 
Blue 
Sabin’s Juniper 
Swedish Juniper 


Japanese Yew 


Full list sent free on request 


A Complete Landscape Service 


She SHERIDAN 


HEAD OFFICE: 
4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5. 


SALES STATIONS: 
1186 Bay St., Teronto 


Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson 
5895 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 





What Now? 


CALLAGHAN 


comic characters. Everything they 
had believed in and hoped for had 
been snuffed out by their great white 
father. 

Most of these men who had been 
betrayed that night were not actually 
communists. Maybe some of them 
fellow travelers. But in the 
main they were little men of good 
will who for the last ten years have 
been willing to submerge their dif- 
ferences and accept the notion that 
the Soviet leaders even if they had 
ideological differences with them, 
were a bulwark against Fascism and 
Nazism. This has always been in their 
heads. It has been a cardinal belief, 
something to live by. It made many 
things seem good and gave them great 
hope that Hitler would never over- 
run the world and snatch whatever 
they had of democracy from them. 
And so if they were ever arguing bit- 
terly with one another over a pot of 
beer they could always smile suddenly 
and shake hands. After all they were 


were 





ADIEU TO POETS 


VAREWELL to you, brave Eliot and 
Auden. 

In your dense paths my final step I’ve 
trodden. 

No more with eager nostrils I'll be 
found 

Grimly pursuing the 
Pound. 


faint trail of 


Weary of groping, I arise and tender 
My ultimate farewell to Madge and 
Spender. 


Henceforth, I vow, I'll tread no path 
that’s darker 
Than that of Edgar Guest and Dottie 
Parker 
JOYCE MARSHALL 





brothers in the great anti-Fascist bat- 
tle. If they had different dreams for 


the future that was all right too. That 
could wait till the enemy was de- 
stroyed. 


()X THIS broad platform not only 

little men, but men like Thomas 
Mann, Ernest Hemingway, Heywood 
Broun, and André Malraux, and most 
1f the writers of the world could meet 
and thank God that they had the 
common sense to see that they must 
never temporize with the _ eternal 
Fascist-Nazi monster. 

I don’t know how these men are 
taking the Stalin new deal but I have 
a pretty good idea. I know that these 
men have some intellectual integrity. 
However, you don’t need to worry 
about these older men because they 
were around before the United Front 
was launched, and their lives and 
their thinking and way of feeling 
wasn't really shaped by their friendly 
feeling for Russia. But what about 
all the young intellectuals and the 
working men who came of age in the 
last ten Anti-Fascism and a 
hatred of Nazi Germany and Hitler 
has meant everything to them. Their 
sympathy and friendship and trust 
went out to Soviet Russia because that 
ountry was to be the great bulwark, 
the implacable enemy of Hitler. The 
whole trend of liberal thinking in the 
last ten years has been based on this 
belief. It gave to all men of good 
vill a certain solidarity. It drew a 
clear line. And it wasn’t just a mat- 
ter of politics either. Hundreds of 
young writers looked at the world 
hopefully from this point of view. It 
had got into the churches and schools. 

[If Russia had deemed it wise to re- 
main neutral that was her business. 
She had that right, just as the United 
States has that right. But that Stalin 
should take the outstretched hand of 
Hitler was incredible. Even if a 
Stalin peace had come out of it, or a 
Stalin Munich it wouldn’t soften the 
monstrous betrayal one iota. At least 
not for the little man in all the coun- 
tries of the world. Not for all the 
intellectuals and idealists. If they 
wrote books about Russia, if they 
appeared on United Front platforms 
with Communists what can their feel- 
ings be now when they read in the 
latest despatches from Moscow that 
the word Fascist is being deleted from 
this year’s set of slogans for the 
party members? Will they feel that 


years 
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“TRAVEL IN JOYOUS GERMANY” is the inscription which still greets 
the Canadian recipient of mail from the “Vaterland”’—and will doubtless 


continue to do so until letters now en route have all reached their 
destination. 
they have just been stooges? Will at least. And if there are to be any 


they feel that they have been turned 
into clowns and it is hard for them to 
go on living? 


REMEMBER talking with a girl 

who had been in London at the 
time of the abdication. She had been 
living with a Communist friend. But 
I remember her telling how interest- 
ing it was when the news of the royal 
abdication was flashed around the city 
and the little communists came dash- 
ing hot foot into her friend’s room, 
their tongues hanging out in eager- 
ness, gasping, “What is the party line 
on the abdication, do you know yet?” 
And then returning to the street 
happy and intellectually secure. It 
didn’t seem to occur to them that they 
were intellectually servile. They were 
just being good little soldiers in their 
thinking. Well, they should now be 
thankful that they have had such a 
long training in intellectual servility. 
For by this time the party line on the 
Stalin-Hitler deal has probably come 
through and they can venture on to 
the streets. To their friends, of 
course, they will seem to be wiggling 
and squirming horribly as they stoutly 
offer their blue-printed justification 
of the obscene betrayal. Never in the 
history of the world has a group of 
men been more willing to surrender 
the will to a leadership they don’t 
understand, and that’s what makes 
it so frightening. 

At the time of the celebrated trials 
of the old Bolsheviks it was said that 
some of the Russian generals and some 
of the party leaders had betrayed the 
revolution because they favored some 
kind of co-operation with Germany. 
What were they called? Fascist dogs! 
And the good Stalin was there to 
judge them. They were taken out 
and shot. Now who will judge Stalin? 
Will he go out and shoot himself? 

Well, there is this much to be said 
for poor Ernest Toller. He killed him- 
self just in time. That he was spared 
this abject spectacle was something 


more suicides somehow I fancy they 
won't be communist suicides. Maybe a 
few intellectuals will be so ashamed 
they will want to die. But not the 
party boys. Like poor drugged Zombis, 
the will destroyed by voodoo men, 
they can only go on roaming the earth 
waiting to do the bidding of their 
masters. 


ND now what does the future hold 
for the radical liberals, the ideal- 
ists, the young writers who believed 
in the popular front? For them and 
maybe the whole after-the-war world 
this Stalin-Hitler pact is going to be 
the turning point in the history of 
their time. They have had a psychic 
wound inflicted on them they will 
remember the rest of their lives. On 
the surface a great triumph for the 
Trotskyites in the revolutionary world 
may appear to be in the offing: long 
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ago they practically predicted the 
trend of Stalinism. But with the 
great mass of sympathizers this 


triumph will be of brief duration. 
Even Trotsky has continued to regard 
Russia as a workers’ state, although 
with a false leadership. But Russia 
now looms up in the world simply as 
an imperial power. Communists in 
America, shuttling back and forth, 
but with a determination to display a 
servile adherence to the Russian party 
line at all costs, appear simply as 
agents of Russian imperialism and no 
one with a shred of intellectual in 
tegrity left can pretend to think of 
them in any other light. 

However, out of this business may 
come a recognition of one cardinal 
fact: which is that no collective cause, 
and no set of ideas can be at all effec- 
tive unless there is personal integrity 
and some sense of human dignity 
among the leaders. I have a hunch 
that through the world there are a 
great many personal problems right 
now among the revolutionaries who 
heretofore haven’t been interested in 
personal problems. 





THE CAMERA 





Photography's Part in War 


By “aAT” 


HAD hoped to keep this depart- 

ment free from the subject of War, 
but from time to time I find myself 
reflecting on the use of the camera 
in military preparations and opera- 
tions, both in and behind the front 
line, and the work of mobilization, 
etc., at home. 

Last week I had the privilege of 
visiting the photographic department 
of the R.C.A.F. at Ottawa. There 
I was agreeably surprised when I saw 
the most modern equipped photo- 
graphic plant I have ever seen either 
at home or abroad, managed with 
an efficiency which left no doubt re- 
garding its all-important contribu- 
tion both in peace and in war. 

In the department where the films 
are stored, there is a large and 
modern electric refrigerator, set to 
a constant temperature (50F., I be- 
lieve) which is best suited to pre- 
vent any changes in the particular 
characteristics of the various types 


of films in storage. This storage may 
be for a day or so or for a period of 
many weeks, 


according to the type 





“You're a good secret service agent, Schmaltz, but I'm afraid the 
Fuehrer will have very little use for these plans of Casa Loma.” 


of emulsion, and the R.C.A.F. do 
use many varieties of film to cover 
the various types of work they 
undertake. 

The two dark rooms which I visited 
were furnished with developing 
equipment all of which was quite 
new to me. The dark room oper- 
ators use the time and temperature 
system of developing, using stand- 
ard formulas. One noticeable fea- 
ture was the fact that each tank is 
electrically agitated. 

In the drying room I found still 
more equipment quite new to me, 
and I yet marvel at two huge dry- 
ing machines which dry over a hun- 
dred feet of aerial film in a matter 
of a very few minutes. These ma- 
chines use an electrically driven fan 
which throws a current of warm air 
on to the film while it is rotating 
very slowly around a huge drum. 

From the drying room I went to the 
printing room, the enlarging room, 
the department where lantern slides 
are made, the finishing room, yes and 
even to the art room, where an artist 
is employed using air brush and 
photographic oil colors. The same 
efficiency and high-class equipment 
was to be found in each of these 
rooms. Every operator seemed to me 
to be a specialist in his particular 
work, and I felt when I left the 
building that the camera was tak- 
ing its place alongside of the best 
intelligence, the finest guns, and all 
other appurtenances necessary to win 
a war. 

There was one other corner of the 
building which I thought of vital 
interest to all Canadians. It is the 
archives of the R.C.A.F., and in this 
fireproof room stored in metal filing 
cabinets are over one million photo- 
graphic negatives. The greater ma- 
jority are aerial negatives covering 
practically the whole of our coun- 
try. The system of registering and 
filing these reports is as simple as 
it is perfect, and the request for 
any single one of the million is an- 
swered by producing the required 
negative in a very few minutes. I 
doubt if any other country in the 
world has such a complete record 
of its own topography as Canada has. 

But what of the use of the cam- 
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Take HOSIERY For Fall! 


A mighty safe choice if you're in doubt! So dependable 


so fashionable—so economical! 


this Fall 
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TREES CAN 


ARTIFICIALLY FED 


BEGIN FEEDING NOW TO 
ASSURE HEALTHY FOLIAGE 
FOR NEXT SEASON 


Shade trees which are in danger of 
starvation can now be nourished 
underground with chemically bal- 


anced Tree Food. 


The new Fertigator Tool (illustrated) 
provides a method of application. 
used by expert 


Water pressure is 
operators for the work. 


Why not let us tell you how little it 
costs to prolong the life of your fine 


trees. 


FOOD FOR STARVING TREES 
Cedarvale Tree Food has valuable mineral 
and organic qualities which, when evenly 
distributed through the soil beneath trees, 


promote a healthy, luxuriant growth. 


CEDARVALE 


TREE 
EXPERTS 


Pruning, Spraying, Planting, 


Transplanting Large Trees, etc. 


935 St. Clair Ave. W., Toronto, Ontario 


era in actual war? There is no ques- 
tion concerning its value in aerial 
reconnaissance. In field reconnaissance 
I think it is yet to be proved. In 
the last war it was used in the field 
for record purposes only, but that 
was twenty-five years ago, before 
the days of efficient miniature cam- 
eras and super-film. One feature of 
this present war is the highly efficient 
propaganda that is taking place, and 
readers of SaturDAY NIGHT have for 
the last year followed the really re- 
markable pictorial story of Britain’s 
preparations. How far Canada will 
go in the use of the camera to tell the 
story to Canadians and others of 
what she is doing is not yet known. 
But this much is known. There are 
many cameras and highly profic- 
ient photographers ready to record 
the story when the powers that be 
are ready to have it told. 


Double Exposures 


I recently received a very inter- 
esting letter from the Sydney Photo 
Forum. Mr. L. G. Cooke says, in part: 

“No doubt you will be surprised 
to hear from the Sydney Photo 
Forum at this date, but it was only 
last week that we held a meeting 
at which a full membership was pres- 
ent. It is the wish of the meeting 
that the Forum extend to you its ap- 
preciation and thanks for its talk 
and hope an opportunity of hearing 
you again will be real soon. At this 
season of the year the boys are tak- 
ing pictures at every opportunity and 
some good shots have come to light. 
In the Fall, we intend sending you 
some prints for criticism. 






















I hope you had an enjoyable sum- 
mer, and not too many double ex- 
posures.” 

I shall look forward indeed to 
receiving a portfolio from the Sydney 
Photo Forum, and this invitation is 
extended to any other camera club who 
feel that perhaps I and my assoc- 
iates may be able to help in friend- 
ly and constructive criticism. As re- 
gards double exposures, I can as- 
sure Mr. Cooke that my percentage 
was quite an average one, and it 
is no disgrace. 

Another letter comes from T.P.R. 
of Montreal, who is anxious to ex- 
periment with Kodachrome trans- 
parencies, and black-and-white neg- 
atives from the same. This is a 
straightforward job. The transparency 
should be treated as a negative and 
placed in the carrier of the enlarg- 
ing machine, after both the trans- 
parency and the condensor of the 
machine have been _ thoroughly 
cleaned. Now, instead of using brom- 
ide paper as one naturally does in 
making a bromide enlargement, a 
fairly slow panchromatic film is used. 
Test strips are advisable for correct 
exposure, and extreme _ contrasts 
should be avoided in the final neg- 
ative. The operator must be ex- 
tremely careful to make sure that 
no reflected light of any kind at- 
tacks the panchromatic emulsion, as 
this is bound to result in a fogged 
negative. In the Hint department 
of a certain magazine, I notice that 
one amateur suggests a cone-shaped 
box running from the enlarging lens 
down to the easel as a means of pro- 
tecting the emulsion from any stray 
light. 











